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WHO ARE 
PAGEANT PRESS AUTHORS? 


We have often been asked what kind of writers send their 
books to us for publication. Here are a few: 


@ An extremely successful author of more than forty novels (his iast sold 
over 400,000) who is interested in our cooperative plan because of the high 
royalty. He is dissatisfied with receiving only ten or fifteen percent from 
leading trade publishers. 


@ A young actor, writer of excellent verse, who knows there is only a cool 
reception for poetry at most publishing companies, 


@ The author of a book of non-fiction with a ‘‘different’’ theme who has 
been storming publishers’ offices in his fight against formula and who has 
decided to publish his book NOW. 


@ A teacher who knows from experience the tales children enjoy most and 
who has written a delightful book which one of our staff artists will illus- 
trate. 


@ The author of an historical novel who has learned that Hollywood will 
not consider favorably unpublished material. 


There are as many “case histories” as there are Pageant 
Press authors. Each has his own reason for subsidizing publi- 
cation of his book. Our authors know that they receive the 
best in design, promotion, publicity and full page national 
advertising. The extra high royalty our authors receive 
makes it possible to regain investment and make a profit with 
the sale of comparatively few copies. The second and all 
subsequent editions are published by us without any cost to 
the author who receives a high royalty. 


Write to us today. We're prompt and courteous to deal 
with and exert that necessary “extra effort’ in your behalf. 
Tell us about your book and ask for our free booklet AA 
which will give you details concerning our publication plan. 
No obligation to you. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FOREIGN GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.—CANADA: Burns & MacEachern— 

DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—-BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior—ITALY and FRANCE: 

REPRESENTATIVES Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—-SWEDEN: Albert Boners Forlag—SWITZER- 
LAND: Graphis Press. 
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Now Sells to Big Magazines 

“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer has 
been invaluable to me_ ever 
since,” writes Keith Monroe. 
widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, 
Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, other top maga- 
zines, 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 
cles, Plays . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journals, 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into your 
work, 

How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fiction 
training. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 
You Learn at Home 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 
(B) — writing assignments showing how you “learn by 
jloing;”’ 


(C) typicat answers showing how professional writers actu- 
ally do the work; 
(D) illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable 


Stories’’ describing opportunities for writers; details of 
our complete instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad- 
uates say about Palmer Training. 
Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 
gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 
a writer. Send today. 


_— Palmer Institute of Authorship 
OM ot Writing 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-103 
HR Salable Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Send postcard or clip coupon. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-103 

Please send me free lesson and book, “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how | may 
increase my income from writing. This request is con- 
fidential and no salesman will call. 
Mr. ) 
Miss ) 
City Zone ___ 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


Stories | 
| 
; 


month 5 A selection of the 
——~ Travel Book Club... 


Reprinted by 
after : Hutchinson in England 
... Two editions 


month both here and abroad 


4 ... Magazine digest 
: rights sold in U.S. and 
EXPOSITION | 
A Concordia Book 
L EA Club selection. Over 
half the edition 


sold only a few weeks 


after publication, 
TH pi we Excellent reviews and 


stories in leading 
papers, of course. (3.50) 


Our vigorous efforts 
resulted in this 
Japanese reprint of 
More 2nd, 3rd and 4th editions, MALAYA 
more foreign reprints, more (3.00) by Lt. Col. 
A. S. Kenworthy... 
n 
magazine and newspaper reprint 
sales, more book club Hopper says: (Actor) 
selections — than any other Lex Barker... will do 


cooperative publisher. 


1 HOW TO STOP SNORING (2.00), a serious self-help book by David Horwich, sold out three editions. 
We also arranged for Swedish translation rights and magazine digest rights. 


1 PRINCE OF ISRAEL (3.50) by Elias Gilner was serialized in a New York newspaper. We sold the Jewish 
and Hebrew translation rights, too. 


1 AROUND-THE-WORLD STORIES (3.00) by William Emmet Reese is being used as an English reader in 
Japan, in company with some of the great classics. 


We invite you to submit manuscripts on all subjects, even 
if other publishers have rejected them. Remember, every 
book at Exposition receives the same individual treatment 
that helped make successes of these and other books. 
Write for our free, 32-page brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book, It explains our unique publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION OPENS NEW HOLLYWOOD OFFICE 


{37 The growing number of West Coast authors on our list makes it imperative for us to have a 
representative on the scene to assist them. [387 The West is challenging the rest of the country as 
the most creative section of the United States. [427° We will be on hand in the heart of the movie 
capitol to exploit all possible rights to our books. 
MEET ETHEL DAVIS 

Ethel Davis, former general manager of the Julian Press and vice-president of radio station WINX, in 
Washington, D. C,, has been appointed as head of the West Coast Office. With seventeen years’ 
experience in working with writers for every medium, from books to motion pictures, Miss Davis — and 
Exposition — assure you of a sympathetic, but realistic, appraisal of the possibilities of your manuscript. 
West Coast Writers: For an appointment with Miss Davis, or for more information about how Exposition 
Press can help you to publish your book, write or phone her today at 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Phone CRestview 4-2946 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC., vert. 31, 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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3S Reasons Why 


What readers say 


Learn Technique First 


We certainly agree with Mr. Zachary Ball in his 
suggestion that the tyro writer first study every- 
thing he can lay his hands on concerning writing 
technique. 

But: Mr. Ball criticizes the ambitious scribe for 
sending his first fruits to the slicks and quality 
magazines. We believe in Browning's “What's 
heaven for if not to exceed man’s grasp?” Also, 
after many rejects from said slicks, we've looked in 
vain in writers’ mags for a list titled SECOND- 
RATE PULPS FOR NEW WRITERS TO 
SHARPEN THEIR TEETH ON. Besides, we've 
been told in many of your fine articles that the so- 
called pulps now have slick and quality require- 
ments. 

When we boil it down, therefore, the truth 
emerges that we had better learn the technique of 
the best stories first. ‘Then write, write, write till 
that technique comes without conscious thought. 
Then let go with the fire, emotion, and inspira- 
tion. That’s what we got from Mr. August Der- 
leth’s wonderful articles. 

As to surrounding oneself “with a mental for- 
tification of optimism capable of absorbing fusil- 
lades of discouragement,” we don’t think it can 
be done. When we are sitting at the bottom of a 
deep, deep well trying to see the light way up 
there at the top, and it keeps raining (rejects) , 
and the sun is covered—how then can we say Job- 
like, ‘““This is God’s day, and I’m going to be 
happy in it if it kills me’? 

No, we believe we have to become inured to the 
depressive air of the rejected writer till we break 
through. Then the sun will shine. But we do not 
mean to have the sorry-for-oneself attitude. We 
keep on studying and writing—hard, dirty work, 
but we love it. 

JOSEPHINE FE. HANSEN 
Miami Shores, Fla. 


Western Writers of America 


In a letter received by me last week, Mr. Burton 
Rascoe, whom I have long believed to be the best 
literary critic in this country, mentions that the 
well-written “Western” is not only authentic 
Americana but the only purely indigenous Ameri- 
can literary art-form we have. Yet novels of the 
Old West are the Cinderellas of the book trade. 
Publishers do not advertise them and_ reviewers 
ignore them. When a book is a “Western” it is, 
ipso facto, regardless of its worth, dismissed as 
trash. 

That is one reason why our organization, the 
Western Writers of America, came into being. We 
are willing to admit that the great demand for 
stories of the West That Was has produced many 
books poorly plotted and poorly written. But that 
is no reason why the editor of a book page should 
brush aside as jerry-built the good ones that come 
to his desk. Dr. Savoie Lottinville, director of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, wrote recently that 
this type of book, the Western novel, appeals to 
all kinds of people from the least literate to the 
most literate. Our hope is to impress that fact on 
those who have treated our type of work with 
contempt. 
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J 
by Eric Heath 
Foreword by Leona Wilson, 
director of television writing, 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Introduction by Bob 
Hope .. . 1953 edition now 
available. Used as a textbook 
by the Univ. of So. Calif. and 
other Schools and Colleges. 


COMPLETELY REVISED 

@ BROUGHT UP TO DATE 

e NEW FEATURES ADDED 

© PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
$5.50 


At Your Booksellers 
or Order Direct 


American Book Institute — Dept. AJ | 
| 427 W. 5th Street, Los Angeles 13, California | 


Please rush copy of “Writing for Television’ by Eric 
Heath at $5.50 Postpaid. Payment enclosed herewith. 


| 
| | 


TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED 


A daring expose of the “‘literary leeches’’ who 
brazenly try to compete with bona fide, legiti- 
mate reviewers, consultants, editors and pub- 
lishers; who thrive on the hopes of writers; who 
impudently offer to guide you to bountiful suc- 


cess and fame .. . just as long as your money 
holds out. 

Brimming with humorous episodes and amusing- 
ly illustrated. Charis Miley keeps the reader in 
light spirit while warning him of the slick snares 
that beset his path on the road to publication. 


$2.00 post paid 
THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue — New York 10, N. Y. 


1954 CATHOLIC WRITER GUIDEBOOK 
By Eileen M. Egan 
The editors themselves give you latest information on ma- 
terial desired, rates of payments, etc. 
Price: $1.00 


EILEEN M. EGAN 


Box 105 Dorchester 22, Mass. 
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NAME | 
ADDRESS 
| CITY STATE 
| Am rican Book Lnstitute 
| 427 W. 5th ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF 
| 


Attention: 
Authors! 


If you have been looking for a publisher for 
your book manuscript, we invite you to write 
to us for free information concerning our co- 
operative publishing plan. 


At a moderate cost, we can not only produce 
your book in our own complete and stream- 
lined plant, but we can also promote and ad- 
vertise your book— (the important details of any 
publishing plan) —at no extra cost! 


Comet Press Books has a complete publicity 
and promotion staff prepared to give your book 
pre- and post-publication attention. All possible 
steps are taken to assure your book of the “best” 
possible in the way of sales and service. 


Write for your free booklet—Publishing Your 
Book—today, Better yet, send your manuscript 
for a prompt cost analysis and editorial report. 
Dept. A-10. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
11 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction —- Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


E Magazine Institute, a private school 


owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date training 
in story and article writing. You work in your 
own home. Every assignment you send is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping ag ind the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 4510-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free catalog, without obligation 
to: 


Name 


Address - 
(Inquiries confidential. No solesman will call) 
{( ) Check here if eligible under G.1. Bill 


Already the WWA has inspired among our 
group a closer fellowship. In letters from other 
writers I have felt a quickened desire to do not 
only work that will sell but will be better than 
what they have done. Our association is building 
up a team spirit. 

A need for organization was felt in the reprint 
situation. The writers of the 25-cent books have 
not been getting their share of the profits. The 
pressure from a group will have a good deal more 
effect than the complaint of an individual. The 
publishers of the paperbacks are already recogniz- 
ing the author's right to a larger cut in the pro- 
ceeds and several of them have come through 
handsomely with more liberal terms. 

Space will not permit me to go into other reasons 
why the WWA is a must for its membership 

WILLIAM MacLrop Raine 
Denver, Colo. 


Government vs. Author 

A recent article in the Chicago Daily News in- 
dicates that even the Government is trying to take 
advantage of the poor author. One thing the 
writer was going to get: all his material would be 
floating around the world in dozens of different 
magazines. 

Believe me, that makes for a very impressive 
scrapbook to show your grandchildren—but one 
would hardly get to be a grandfather or even a 
father if he had to depend on this sort of liveli- 
hood. 

What does the freelancer think of this? 

Epwin L. Brooks 
Chicago, III. 

The article tells of an author who wrote and 
published an article about a mystic in India. 
Whereupon the State Department requested— 
for free—the right to place this article in magazines 
in a score of foreign countries. The author— 
rightly in our judgment—refused, pointing out 
that the U. S$. Government employs enough so- 
called “information specialists” at fancy salaries 
to make it unnecessary to chisel on freelance 
writers.—Ed. 


McNaughton Rang the Bell 

Your magazine is high-class and well-done. A 
most pleasant book to come to the house—stimulat- 
ing, instructive, and helpful. 

For example, I have just read “Ground Rules 
for Writing Success,” by Frank McNaughton in 
the August issue. What a clear, forthright piece 
for anybody to understand. What a profound 
measure of wisdom to guide everybody. It is so 
remarkable in truth that it can be applied to al- 
most any profession—such is great writing. Thank 
you for it, and my gratitude to the author. 

Denzit C. Lers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

See Mr. McNaughton’s equally outstanding 

article in this issue.—Ed. 


If | were Frank McNaughton I'd hate you for 
giving away my fine article, “Ground Rules for 
Writing Success,” to Reeve Spencer Kelley—Table 
of Contents for August. 

RutH Boone 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
I hate myself.—Ed. 
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Editor's Breaking-Down Point 

A friend of mine who is a freelance writer told 
me that after sending 25 manuscripts to the same 
editor, he finally wore him down and got an ac- 
ceptance. This led me to think that every editor 
probably has a breaking-down point. 

Why not furnish information like this to 
writers? Beside each editor’s name there could be 
entered his breaking down point. Thus it would 
be entered in this manner: 

Tattoos on Parade, 111 Kilroy Street, 
Snafoo, New York, D. Double Reject, 
Editor (100). 

The 100 after the editor’s name would indicate 
this particular editor breaks down after receiving 
over 100 manuscripts from the same writer. 


Joun L, Russet, JR. 


(A freelancer about to go out of business) 
Miami, Fla. 


Localized Book Reviewing 

A little while back I wrote you about book re- 
viewing and you suggested that I specialize in 
some one field. That was a stickler! What field, 
with everything in the whole wide world so in- 
teresting? Suddenly that problem solved itself and 
I thought you'd be interested to know what hap- 
pened. 

My ed-in-chief had muttered something about 
reviews on local authors only. That took a long 
while to soak in; but when it did, there was the 
answer. Our county of Rockland, well within the 
Greater New York Metropolitan area and, though 


fast-growing, still with much rural charm, is at- 
tractive to many artists who want to be near the 
big city yet enjoy country quietude. So I’m concen- 
trating on Rockland County writers! That way | 
get a cross-section of every kind of fiction, includ- 
ing juveniles, and non-fiction plus many an inter- 
esting personal interview. 

MARIRUTH CAMPBELL 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Markets — Articles Too 

May I say that I have taken Author & Journalist 
for years, and that now it is immeasurably better 
than ever before? I used to read it mainly for the 
market lists and magazine changes from month to 
month, but now [| really read the articles, too. 
You really went highbrow a couple of times in 
the last issue, and of course I happen to like that, 
as my writing is the slick type. 

{ have written for years under various pen 
names, but I still consider such a magazine as yours 
most essential even to an experienced writer, 
especially as no one person could possibly know of 


as many periodicals as you list. 


DoroTHy SOLLARS 


Chicago, Hl. 


Twice as Handy 
The Handy Market List in the July issue is the 
best one you have ever printed. Its easy-reading 
type makes it twice as handy, 
CHARLES OLIVE 
Minn. 


Willmar, 


Send 25c coin for 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 


Some Plain Talk About 


Literary Services 


HEN YOU WRITE to me for information, I send 
you a simple statement of who I am, what I offer 
you and what it is going to cost. That is all. ‘There 

are no promises of easy fame, no high-pressure follow-ups, 
no “free” services or special rates “for this month only.” 


I have always been forthright in my dealings with 
writers. It is the only method I know. For nearly two decades this policy has 
been paying off in bylines and dollars for my clients. I have records to prove 
this. If you can supply me with a manuscript containing good basic material, I 
will assist you in making a professional job of it. | do manuscript editing, revi- 
sion, criticism or ghosting, depending on the special need. 


Write today for my free folder, Literary Help. 
It tells you what I do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


[| 
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What Editors Are Looking For 


Robert Meskill, fiction editor of the American 
Magazine, is seeking extremely short fiction—500 
words, 750 words, and 1,500 words. Everyday 
family situations are preferred as subject matter. 
Address: 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

—A¢] — 

Eileen Herbert Jordan is now fiction editor of 
Today's Woman, 67 West 44th St., New York 36. 
The magazine buys stories of all lengths up to 
15,000 words; they must be of definite interest to 
young homemakers. 

— Ae] — 

Fight, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, is a new 
Fawcett sports magazine seeking articles on fighters 
and fight officials up to 3,000 words. Payment on 
acceptance at $150-$200 an article. Al Silverman 
is editor. 

— Ag] — 

Man to Man and Sir! have moved to 21 West 
26th St., New York. 

— — 

The Spinning Wheel, Taneytown, Md., is par- 
ticularly interested in illustrated articles Seine 
with the decorative value of antiques in today’s 
homes. Writers should query Marjorie M. Smith. 
The magazine pays at varying rates on publica- 
tion. 


Star Guidance, Inc., 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, publishes four magazines under the 
editorship of Jules Salman. Mr. Saltman promises 
reports within two weeks. 

Following are the magazines: 

Adult Magazine, subtitied “Psychology for 
Grown-Up People.” Uses helpful and informative 
as well as entertaining articles, case histories, etc., 
solidly based on modern psychiatry. Also oc- 
casional picture stories. Queries are wise. No fic- 
tion, no poetry. Payment 3c-4c a word on accept- 
ance. 

TV and Movie Screen. Uses articles and picture 
stories on TV and movie personalities. Mostly 
staff-written, this offers a market only for top ma- 
terial; better query. No fiction, no poetry. Pay- 
ment by agreement, on acceptance. 

TV Stage. Uses articles and picture stories on 
TV personalities and shows, backstage. Mostly 
staff-written, this offers a market only for top ma- 
terial; better query. No fiction, no poetry. Pay- 
ment by agreement, on acceptance. 

Orbit Science Fiction. Uses science-fiction short 
stories, no limitation on subject. No poetry or 
photographs. Payment by agreement, on accept- 
ance. 


television writing at the University.” 


now: 


We do uot nced to Tutroduce... 
ERIC HEATH 


Wherever TV is known, the name ERIC HEATH 
stands out as the man who KNOWS . 


With queat pride we 


his new HOME STUDY COURSE of 23 lessons which is available October Ist. 
ALL instruction is under PERSONAL supervision of Mr. Heath. 

The system and text book used in the 23 lessons he has been preparing 
since last September for HCS, have been TESTED in class rooms at UCLA by 
Leona Wilson. She says, “Since its use | have found greater advancement on the 
part of my students than at any time since the inauguration of our classes in 


A limited number of qualified writing students will be accepted. Inquire 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, INC. 


Dept. AJ 
Wilhoit Bidg., Section 2, Springfield, Mo. 
(founded 1897) 
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Mary Pfeiffer is now editor of juvenile fiction 
for the Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. She succeeds William Heyli- 
ger, who resigned for reasons of health. 

Av] — 

A new venture in ie publishing field is Piggity’s 
Animal Story Magazine for Children, latest ad- 
dition to the group of magazines issued by Parents’ 
Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Directed to children 4-8, it is in the market for fic- 
tion to 1,500 words and for poetry; all contridu- 
tions must deal with animals. The magazine pays 
good rates on acceptance. Harold Schwarz is 


editor. 

Vespers, heretofore devoted entirely to poetry, is 
expanding to include also such fields as religion, 
the cinema, medicine, and psychiatry. Construc- 
tive articles and book reviews will be used from 
authoritative, experienced sources. No work from 
beginners is desired. Query the editor, Dr. Henry 
Picola, or the assciate editor, Helen Fitzgerald, at 
P. O. Box 202, Kenilworth, Ill, which is the 
autumn address of the magazine. 

— Av] — 

Top Detective Annual, listed as a discontinued 
market in Author & Journalist, is still being pub- 
lished. It is not a market for freelance contribu- 
tions, however, as it is an anthology of stories 
from the Thrilling chain of magazines. 

— Atv] — 

Variegation and Recurrence, the two poetry 
magazines edited by Grover Jacoby, should now 
be addressed at P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Variegation publishes un- 
rhymed free verse, Recurrence experimental or 
conservative rhymed verse. Payment is 20c a line 
up, on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

The Pacific edition of Stars and Stripes pians a 
Sunday magazine section and is in the market for 
short fiction by members or veterans of the armed 
forces. Major Winston Allard, editorial chief, 
writes: 


Stories should be from 1,000 to 2,000 words, of in- 
terest to military readers but not necessarily with mili- 
tary setting and characters. Humor, sports, adventure 
stories are especially desired. We will pay $10 to $20 
for rights to publish in Japan, Korea, and the Pacific 
Islands. Stories must be original but Stars and Stripes 
will not object to later publication in any area outside 
that listed above. 

Include with manuscript name of unit and dates of 
service and a statement that the manuscript is original 
writing which has not been printed elsewhere. 

Manuscript with stamped return envelope should 
be sent by air mail to Feature Editor, Pacific Stars 
and Stripes, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

on 

His, 1444 N. Astor Place, Chicago 10, is in the 
market for a limited amount of freelance material: 
philosophical articles on Christian faith; practical 
articles on Christian living. Preferred lengths: 
750, 1,600, 2,450, 3,300 words. This is the organ 
of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and its 
contents are directed to men and women of college 
age. A few photographs of college interest are pur- 
chased. Joseph T. Bayly is editor. Payment is 34¢ 
a word, pictures $2 each, on publication. 
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GOOD NEWS 


With the PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP step-by-step course, 
good news can come to you as early as with LESSON NO. Ill 
—as it came to Mrs. Daniel, who writes: 
“| took your chart for LESSON NO. Ill and re-worked 
two stories. One landed within 10 days. The other was 
bought its first trip out. The credit is due you for both 
those sales. You can see how thrilled | am that you 
sent me that LESSON NO. Ill. Thanking you, Miss 
Bloom, for those two booster-uppers, I’m more than 
Sincerely yours, 
NITA DANIEL” 
THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 
Both of these stories were oldies which had previously been 
rejected because they had serious structural flaws. Before 
taking the PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs. Daniel 
knew only that the stories were not salable. She didn’t know 
why. After studying LESSON NO. III, she knew not only why, 
but what to do about it. She did it, and both slerlte sold 


within 10 days. 
HOW ABOUT YOU? 
Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories have not sold? 
DO YOU KNOW WHAT TO DO TO MAKE THEM tg e 
Pauline Bloom‘s step-by-step system can help you. ON 
SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story and 
what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 
25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped self-addressed 
envelope should accompany each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP Bg - WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LICENSED BY NEW YORK STATE 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


There's a WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and ima es 
THE CREATIVE ABILIT E- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain aided 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more sony Ask for free copy of 

“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 


SIMPLiFiED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please Send me YOur fre, bookies ond / 
q ther Information THE CREAT 
ABlLity PEVELOPER. 
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If the oblong pieces of paper your scripts bring back are rejection slips rather than checks, then agency 
assistance may be what you need. We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 


other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we 
make several sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 
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craft against arbitary interference? 


By FRANK MCNAUGHTON 


rule are not great readers, neither are they 
scholars. The general literature of the 
police station runs to the daily local newspaper 
(the chief always checks up on the treatment he 
receives), a weekly magazine or two, the Police 
Bulletin, and perhaps a copy of the Police Gazette. 

In a long career, I have yet to find the chief of 
detectives engrossed in Plutarch’s Lives, or his best 
men studying Momsen’s History of Rome or 
Taine’s History of English Literature. Thucydides, 
Tacitus, and Xenophon I have never met on a 
police beat. 

This is not to belittle the police. Their business 
is not literature and literary criticism. It is crime: 
murder, housebreaking, not Chaucer. 

If I should find a chief of police engrossed in 
Chaucer, I would be as suspicious as if I should 
find a dean of letters surreptitiously conning the 
latest issue of Crime Detective. 

With these observations, we can turn to Youngs- 
town, Ohio. There, recently occurred an incident 
that should command the attention of every 
present and prospective author, publisher, journal- 
ist, and librarian. The incident goes to the tap- 
root of free expression. How free can the author- 
publisher be to express, as best they can, their con- 
cept of Life—Life not as it should be, but as it 
actually is? 

The Youngstown chief of police, one Edward J. 
Allen, drew up a list of proscribed books which, in 
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his opinion, were objectionable, obscene, and un- 
fit for distribution. He did this largely on the 
recommendations of a committee and from his 
own desultory reading. 

Thereafter, he began to bring pressure on the 
local book distributors (mostly the mass distribu- 
tors of the paperbound pocketbooks) to discon- 


tinue some 108 books and 33 magazines. He 
threatened them with arrest and prosecution under 
city ordinances, but did not actually proceed to a 
test case. Later, after consultation with a police 
inspector in Detroit, Michigan (by mail), he en- 
larged his list to 335 titles. 

This is not a criticism of Chief Allen. The 
writer believes that he acted sincerely in what he 
conceived to be the best interests of his com- 
munity. The issues are fundamental. 

Does our reading public have to submit to a 
police censorship? 

Is a censorship (1) constitutional under the 
First Amendment, or (2) desirable? 

Are policemen qualified to conduct a censor- 
ship, and to set up literary standards and bounds 
beyond which the reading public may not venture? 

If pocketbooks are to be subjected to police cen- 
sorship, what is to hinder proscription of the Old 
Testament (which has in it some very lurid 
stories), Aristophanes’ comedies, the story of 
Oedipus, and ocher standard works of great litera- 
ture? Why not censor also the Great Books? 

How can any decent standard be maintained? 
Under such a system, what is verboten in one town 
will be acceptable in another. Publishers and dis- 
tributors could never cope with such a situation. 

And what would prevent a man from ordering 
by mail all the titles, proscribed or accepted, that 
he might desire? 

No one questions the right of a community to 
protect itself by law against riot, subversive attack, 
epidemic disease, or tracts which, taken in their 
entirety, undermine the health, morals, and wel- 
fare of the public. 

But the proceedings taken must be within the 
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law. And this is the very point that District Judge 
McNamee made in restraining Chief Allen from 
proceeding by threat and pressure against the pub- 
lishers’ distributor. It was entirely within his 
right to arrest and prosecute, thereby testing the 
city law in a court; it was quite another to proceed 
with a censorship by threat and pressure, no mat- 
ter how high the motives might be. 


Did you ever hear anyone say, ‘That book had 
better be banned because . . . | might read it and 
it might be very damaging to me?” | never did. It’s 
always somebody else that has to be protected.— 
JOE JACKSON in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


This Youngstown case will be heard of in the 
future, for the publishers are organizing to fight 
what they consider to be an oblique, utterly un- 
constitutional form of censorship of books. Several 
lines of Judge McNamee’s opinion deserve careful 
consideration: 


The defendant (chief of police) was without author- 
ity to censor books. Such a drastic power can be vested 
in a police officer only by a valid express legislative 
grant. As chief of police it was defendant's duty to 
examine the suspected publications to determine 
whether there was probable cause for prosecution. He 
was without authority to determine with finality 
whether the books were obscene or immoral in viola- 
tion of the ordinance. In the event prosecutions were 
undertaken, the burden would rest upon the city 
officials to establish by proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt every element of the offense, including the 
obscene or immoral nature of the books. Until a 
court of competent jurisdiction adjudged a book to 
be obscene or immoral, there would exist no warrant 
in law for its suppression. 

Not only did the defendant exceed his lawful powers 
in suppressing the publications, but the methods he 
employed in censoring the books were arbitrary and 
unreasonable . . . 


That Chief Allen and his censorship list were 
enjoined by the court belongs mainly to the credit 
of a courageous publisher of the cheap paper-back 
books (mostly classics), Victor Weybright of 
Mentor Books. 

As Mr. Weybright subsequently pointed out in 
a Chicago address to the Conference on Co'lege 
Composition and Communication, most of the 
books which came under Chief Allen's attack 
“were not attacked when they were originally pub 
lished in hard covers.” 

“Is it,” he asked, “consistent with equality of 
opportunity in America to suppress books at a 
cheap price that are circulated and sold, without 
complaint, at $3 or $4? .... Certainly a book 
which is.not obscene or otherwise unlawful in a 
$3 edition does not become so because it is reduced 
in physical dimensions and sold for a quarter.” 

Sound reasoning. Just as sound as the reasoning 
of Judge Curtis G. Bok of Pennsylvania in 1949, 
when he refused to use his legal powers to ban 
certain books: 


It will be asked whether one would care to have 
one’s young daughter read these books. I suppose that 
by the time she is old enough to wish to read them 
she will have learned the biologic facts of life and the 
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words that go with them. There is something seriously 
wrong at home if those facts have not been met and 
faced and sorted by them; it is not the children so 
much as parents that should receive our concern about 
this. I should prefer that my own three daughters 
meet the facts of life and the literature of the world 
in my library than behind a neighbor’s barn, for I 
can face the adversary there directly. 

If the young ladies are appalled by what they read, 
they can close the book at the bottom of page one; if 
they read further, they will learn what is in the world 
and in its people, and no parents who have been dis- 
cerning with the children need fear the outcome. Nor 
can they hold it back, for life is a series of little battles 
and minor issues, and the burden of choice is on us all, 
every day, young and old. Our daughters must live in 
the world and decide what sort of women they are to 
be, and we should be willing to prefer their deliberate 
and informed choice of decency rather than an in- 
nocence that continues to spring from ignorance. If 
that choice be made in the open sunlight, it is more 
apt than when made in the shadow to fall on the side 
of honorable behavior . . . 


In the light of this Youngstown case—and_ prob- 
ably others to come—several questions are raised 
for the most serious consideration of authors, 
journalists, librarians, students, college professors, 
and the lay reader: 

1. Where will the process stop? If groups suc- 
ceed in censoring books, will the newspapers and 
magazines be next? 

2. Are police chiefs, or our Watch and Ward 
Societies, mentally and culturally equipped to 
render judgment on what is fit to read? Or do we 
come to a point where our proscribed list includes 
the Bible (particularly the Old Testament) , Aris- 
tophanes, Sophocles, and most of the great classics 
which deal with the raw material of life? 

3. Is reading to be decided by threat and bov- 
cott, or the mature judgment of courts of law on 
the basis of evidence taken in its entirety and not 
quotations out of context? 

4. Are we mentally and spiritually equipped to 
read the facts of life as our authors see and record 
them? If not, then when do we start the censor- 
ship of magazines, newspapers, the art museums? 
How about banning “Lido and the Swans” or 
“The Rape of Lucrece”? Is it going to be immoral 
to reproduce in book or magazine the immortal 
paintings in the Sistene Chapel? 

If we are so libidinous as a race that we can not 
read of life, have we not lost all hope? 

Or is Victor Weybright speaking the truth when 
he says? 


In our time we have seen the curtailment and des- 
truction of human freedom in many lands—and to 
some extent even in our own—by well intentioned and 
plausible excuses for limiting liberty of expression. 
Political or sectarian criteria [as opposed to the in- 
tellectual or artistic], if applied to what may be pub- 
lished, and enforced by law, are the entering wedge of 
Thought Control. 


The First Amendment is still a vital expression 


of a Free Man’s faith. It is not a license for vul- 
garity or obscenity. No court has ever construed 
it so. But it is a bulwark against censorship. In 
the light of what has happened, and may happen 
again, it is well for every author and journalist 
to search his own mind and conscience. — 

Just how far is he willing to go in defense of his 
craft? 
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Poetry Is a Sound Track 


How the successful poet handles words, images, and figures of 


speech to make effective song patterns 


By MArGEery MANSFIELD 


movie and sound track going. Let your 
readers see something all the time and hear 
dialogue now and then.” 

Poetry is primarily a sound track, a monologue 
in which the poet speaks to the reader. But it is 
also possible to flash pictures now and then—visual 
imagery. There is auditory imagery too, as when 
the poet describes a bird singing or a dog barking. 
‘These images are caught within the larger auditory 
image, which is the suggestion of a voice speaking 
or singing. Sometimes the voice is recognizably in- 
dividual and personal—Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, or Emily Dickinson. Sometimes it is deper- 
sonalized and idealized, the traditional voice of 
the great poet, or the voice of the English lan- 
guage speaking, as someone has put it. 

Formal or informal, traditional or modern, 
simple and direct or otherwise, singing or speak- 
ing, meditating or conversing, the voice of the 
poem might be called the poet’s style. He doesn’t 
usually think about it that way; he just tries to 
make his verse sound right to him. I remember 
that I was not pleased with the way my first poems 
sounded. They had a sort of whine; a morose over- 
tone. Later on I didn’t like poems that sounded 
too glib, nor too pompous. You probably have 
your own aversions. 

To improve the sound of your lines, try com- 
posing them orally. Recite them till you have them 
by memory, then set them down on paper. If 
vou like lyricism and want to increase your own 
joy in your work, do as Sara Teasdale did—sing 
your lines as you compose them; make up a little 
song to fit them as you proceed. But, if you can- 
not compose without a pencil in hand, say the 
words aloud as you write them, or at least form 
them in your mouth and throat. 

The closer you keep to the sound of a singing 
voice or of a naturally speaking voice, the clearer 
and simpler your lines will be. Conversely, com- 
plexity and obscurity will damage the auditory 
image: the reader has to know what you mean in 
order to know how the lines should be read. 

Some poetry has a beautiful texture, because the 
words are chosen and arranged not only with an 
ear for their expressiveness but also for how the 
words will sound together; certain letter sounds 
will be repeated, others changed to prevent mo- 
notony. The words make a sort of mosaic, so well 
do the sounds ‘it together. 

In such poems there is an informal alliteration 
—consonants repeated but not according to a set 
plan. In contrast, the vowels are usually changed. 
However, for special emotional effects, the same 
vowel sound may be repeated. Some poets avoid 
using the same vowel sound in two successive syl- 
lables when this can be avoided without injury to 
the thought. For instance, they would avoid such 
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combinations as “it is his wit” but probably would 
except such combinations as “nitwit” or “twilight” 
if the thought would be enriched by using these 
words. 

Some poets prefer to avoid alliterating on s and 
z, feeling it makes a hissing sound. I once made a 
study of this element in Shakespeare’s sonnets and 
concluded that he often used these letters freely 
for several lines in succession, and would then 
provide relief to the ear by one or more mellow 
lines that contained no s-s. Also, often, s-s would 
occur in one half the line but not in the other 
half. My feeling, now, is that the matter is not very 
important, but that the lyric poet is likely to go 
through a stage in which he thinks it is. 

Avoid any combinations that produce sounds 
difficult or uncomfortable to make. Your throat 
shouldn't feel strained or your mouth tired. ‘She 
sells sea shells”—not that sort of thing, or anything 
choppy or crowded, with more words than your 
breath can manage easily. Don’t be too ambitious 
to say everything in one line; be content with what 
seems natural. 

Poet: I think I have enough sense and natural 
feeling for the sound to avoid the particularly bad 
things, but I would like to know more about the 
handling of alliteration. 

Mysevr: Alliteration is a rather personal matter, 
Some people like much, some little. Some prefer 
an obvious type, some a more subtle type. Gen- 
erally, women are more lavish with alliteration 
than men; and lyric poets than narrative or philo- 
sophic poets. There are several types illustrated in 
the following stanza. It is the first verse of Eva 
Willes Wangsgaard’s “Night Encounter,” which 
won the Popular Prize of the Poetry Society of 
Georgia for 1952. It is published in Poetry Society 
of Georgta, Vol, 28, 1952: 


I walked with silence through the snow 
And falling flakes that muffled sound, 
Where street lamps brushed with indigo 
The shadows marking tree and mound. 


In line 1, there is alliteration on s, in the two 
most important words of the line, the last word 
and the word that closes the first half of the line. 
In line 2, there is alliteration on f and J. In “fall- 
ing flakes’’ we have initial alliteration, the most 
obvious type, and in “muffled” we have internal 
alliteration, which is the most subtle. The s in 
“sound” alliterates with “silence and snow” in the 
line before and with “street” in the following line. 
The sh in “brushed” (line 3) is repeated in “shad- 
ows” in the next line, and the m from “muffled” 
(line 2) which is almost lost in “lump” emerges 
clearly in line 4 in the alliteration of the middle 
and last words, “marking” and “mound.” So you 
can see how the consonants knit the poem to- 
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gether, s weaving through the first three lines, m 
through the last three. 


Poet: You've left out some of the letters. 


MysevF: Yes. For even if a t were trying to 
avoid alliteration, he’d probably have to repeat 
some letters. So unstressed syllables and terminal 
consonants are usually not counted as inten- 
tional alliteration—just the repetitions that are 
easy for both the poet and the reader to recognize. 


Port: Let's look at the vowels in that stanza. 
The aw sound in “walk” and “falling” occurs in 
the same position in the first and second lines. 

Myseir: And between them are the contrasting 
vowel sounds, long i in “silence,” long u in 
“through”, long o in “snow.” And in line 2, we 
get long a in “flakes,” short u in “muffled,” and ow 
in “sound.” In the next line long e in “street,” 
short a in “lamps” (which divides the stress with 
the surrounding syllables), short u in “brushed,” 
short i in “indigo.” In the last line we have 
short a, broad a, long e, and the rhyming ou sound, 


Poet: Did the author do this intentionally? 


MyseLr: Probably not. Most lyric poets write 
by ear. At most, there is an awareness that the 
handling of vowels and consonants is important. 
The poet might quickly substitute a word with 
good alliterative factors for one that did not allit- 
erate. He doesn’t do it by saying, “I am going to 
have an alliteration on the second and fourth 
words,” but rather he suddenly sees an opportunity 
to make his lines sound more lyrical. 

If you want to learn how to do it, I suggest you 
take your favorite poet and analyze some of his 
lines to see how he handles the vowels and con- 
sonants. Then forget about it. But just try to 
make your lines sound well. In the last analysis, 
~ poet can afford to say only what will sound 
well. 

Poer: But what if you need a word that doesn't 
sound right? 

Mysetr: If you don’t want to substitute another 
one for it, go back a line or two and prepare for 
it; make a pattern of alliteration around it, so that 
you knit it into the sound of the line. This applies 
also to words not traditionally used in verse—new 
inventions, etc. They are not rich in poetic as- 
sociations, but we have to begin using them some 
time. We can’t be limited to the vocabulary of 
Shakespeare or Homer. The new words sound 
less raw, if they fit well into the music of the line. 

Poet: What do you think about trying to use 
beautiful words? 

Mysetr: Be very careful of that. If they are 
common words naming beautiful things, all right. 
But keep away from words which sound as if you 
had gone through the dictionary hunting up words 
with a pretty sound—abattoir, abducent, abeced- 
arian, abele, ablation, ablution, abogado, abrade, 
absinthiate, absterge, accolade, etc. Most of such 
words could be expressed by a short simple com- 
mon word that would mean much more to the 
reader. Your word isn’t all sound, you know. It 
can carry a visual image, too. I don’t think these 
fancy words do carry an image. 

Port: Teach us to make imagery! 

Mysetr: You have to teach yourself. See things 
in your own mind and then remember to tell the 
reader. Teachers can help a little. Before our 
progressive educators expect children to do crea- 
tive writing, they stimulate them by showing them 
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bright colors, or playing music, or taking them for 
a walk outdoors. When our emotions are aroused 
through our senses, it is easier to visualize things, 
and to create images and metaphors. 

I don’t see why you can’t use the same methods. 
Take a walk every day and mentally describe some- 
thing you see. Sometimes you will do it by a 
detailed description, sometimes with a phrase or 
two, but sometimes you will find that you cannot 
convey the impression without likening the thing 
to something else. That's simile. If you get excit- 
ed and omit the like or as and say one thing is 
another, that’s metaphor. If, in groping for words 
which will enable you to describe a sound, you use 
words that themselves resemble the sound, that's 
onamatopeeia. Examples of onamatopoeia: muffled, 
brushed, murmur, rustle, whisper, shriek, rattle. 
If you say a tree is like a skeleton, that’s simile; if 


you say it is a skeleton that’s a metaphor. (But 
you don’t have to remember these technical 
terms.) 


Though you can develop the knack of making 
images and figures of speech by daily practice, 
these will probably seem more suited to prose than 
to verse. But when you are actually writing a 
poem, your mood will select images and figures of 
speech that are in harmony with the poetic emo- 
tion. 

Porr: Aren't some words images? 
animals and flowers, for instance. 

Mysetr: Nearly all nouns for common concrete 
objects—things that you can see, feel, smell, hear, 
or touch. And all verbs of actions known to the 
reader and perceivable through the senses. “The 
cat jumped on the table.” “The baby reached for 
the orange.” Poet and reader may not see the same 
cat or the same baby, but that isn’t necessary. In 
fact, for emotional response, it is better for the 
reader to see his own cat or baby. 

Port: What about adjectives? 

Mysetr: Use them sparingly, and never to fill 
out the meter or achieve a rhyme. If you use them, 
they should be good. I think color adjectives, 
strong, common colors, may help; but not fancy 
dry-goods shades which many readers may not 
know. Tests on readers indicate that they find 
adjectives of geometric shape very dull. In fact, 
the less qualified, the more abstract an image is, 
the more poetic interest it has. Readers like in 
poetry, such abstract images as: 

“When Freedom from her mountain top . . . 

“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days .. . 

“Thou still unravished bride of quietness . . . 

“Is this the face that Sceached a_ thousand 

ships .. .” 

“When to the sessions of sweet silent 

thought . . .” 

“Tyger, tyger, burning bright . . .’ 

Such images are not detailed, not too easy to 
visualize. They cause surprise, the tension of try- 
ing to make new associations. I can’t tell you how 
to get images of this sort—they seem to me sheer 
inspiration, sheer genius. But we can learn to 
recognize them—and not spoil them by trying to 
make them more complete or logical. 

However, though > te are the very essence of 
poetry, I doubt if the reader would be satisfied by 
them alone. Usually, the great poet also includes 
something more concrete and easy to visualize. 
Then, at the very end of [Continued on page 29) 
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Catharine Barrett on the Short Story 


ANY stories—in fact, most stories—have a 

Secondary Story line. The Specific Story 

carries the story structure; the Secondary 
Story is related to it in any one of several ways. 
An important part of analyzing a story on the 
basis of the essential structural framework de- 
scribed in this series of articles, is the separation of 
the story into the specific and the secondary story 
lines. 

A short story is the account of two forces en- 
gaged in contest over a specific issue. The main 
story line that determines the skeletal plan of the 
story is based on this specific contest. 

A story may have, needs to have, only the single, 
specific story line; but since most stories have a 
secondary line, the writer must decide early if his 
story has a secondary line, and if so, what it is, 
how it is related structurally to the specific story, 
and its comparative importance in the written 
story. 

In terms of human values, life values, emotional 
values, dramatic vales, the Secondary Story may 
be the more important. Structurally, however, it 
must be subordinated to the immediate situation 
and the particular issue of the Specific Story. 

The major property of the short story is its 
functioning to bring to light hidden antagonisms, 
to cause long-repressed emotions to find expres- 
sion, to personify and individualize deep and wide- 
spread oppositions, to force into conclusive com- 
bat elements that have long coexisted, to rouse 
and bring to issue slumbering differences, to chal- 
lenge incompatibles to a test for supremacy. Any 
analysis of the short story must be based upon the 
comprehension of this particular property; for the 
strict scientific principles governing story struc- 
ture apply to this concise foreground story, this 
crystallizing into specific and active conflict the 
opposition of the story’s basic elements. 

In making a structural analysis, the writer's 
first task is to isolate the Specific Story from the 
complex material of his story and to set it out on 
the structure graph. To do this, first determine 
if the Actual Ending has more than one part: Does 
it solve more than one problem? Does it tie up 
more than one story thread? If so, separate and 
name. 

Second, which of the two is the Specific Story, 
the particular, immediate, foreground problem? 
If the answer is not easily arrived at, proceed 
through these qrestions: What is the specific con- 
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The Secondary Story Line 


test of the story? Over what issue or to decide 


what particular point do the opposing factions 
struggle throughout the Body or Middle Section 
of the story? What is the contest which is launched 
by Point X? What opposition is crystallized into 
active conflict at Point X? Through one or several 
of these questions, the Specific Story line should 
become clarified. 

It is this specific, foreground conflict that will 
carry the story structure. It must be complete, 
must set up with all the essential components 
upon the structure 

Then ask: When this particular problem is 
solved, what other question is answered, what re- 
lated problem is solved, what secondary decision 
is reached? And how is this related secondary prob- 
lem tied structurally into the Ending? Is there 
only one way and one place in the Ending that 
the solution of the Secondary Story line can come 
about? That is, must it necessarily occur as the 
Outcome—the result of the solution of the Specif- 
ic Story problem? Or does it occur simultaneously 
with the solution of the Specific problem? Or does 
it act as the Precipitating Element, bringing about 
the solution of the Specific Story problem? . . . Or, 
the writer asks, do I have a choice? 

If he has a choice, he next decides upon the 
most effective way to tie the Secondary Story into 
the basic structure. From the various ways in which 
material can be divided into Specific and Secon- 
dary Story lines, and one line subordinated to the 
other, he chooses the most suitable for the partic- 
ular material he is going to use. 

An understanding of the methods by which 
Secondary Story lines can be related to basic struc- 
ture can assist the writer in deciding the form to 
use. There are four major forms, each one of 
which has variations requiring different adapta- 
tions of material. 

The first general category is the long-term prob- 
lem; the second is the obstacle or condition; the 
third, the background or underlying problem; the 
fourth, the concurrent problem. Following are 
examples of the use of each of these. 

The Secondary Story as the long-term situation 
or problem brought to a crucial test by the partic- 
ular issue of the short story is, diagrammatically. 
the A to X to Z form. 


A 
IN 


The novel often follows a problem chronolog- 
ically, or at least in detail, from its inception at 
A to its conclusion at Z, making X the Major 
Crisis of the story. From A to X there is opposi- 
tion, conflict, even clashes; but there is no final 
decision, no conclusive adjustment. The opposing 
factions return after each encounter to an unre- 
solved state, to an inconclusive neutrality. How- 
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ever, when X is reached, some new and crucial 
element or factor is introduced so that the final 
clash projected from that point must continue 
until it reaches a definitive solution. 

This final climactic engagement of the two op- 
posing forces that is going to end with one side 
or the other winning ultimate victory, is, of course, 
the essence of the short story form. 

Whereas the novel may begin at A, the short 
story form—by nature brief, compact, intense— 
must begin with a specific problem that will have 
to be conclusively solved. It therefore begins, 
structurally, at X, using the final, conclusive epi- 
sode in the long-term problem as its structural 
whole—its Specific Story. 

The long-term problem is not lost in the short 
story; it becomes the Secondary Story line. The 
Specific Story begins far along, at X, but it uses 
the substance of what has preceded it—the long. 
unsettled conflict from A to X (which may make 
up the major portion of a novel) —as set-up ma- 
terial; the Forces and Factors which explain to 
the reader the nature of the opponents, the rea- 
sons for the conflict, and the importance of the 
issue. 

As an example, consider the story of a marriage 
which has gone on for a number of years, holding 
together despite a serious difference in tempera- 
ments. In the long story—the novel perhaps—the 
narrative might begin with the difficulties as the 
couple first encountered them during the period 
of their engagement. They married, and their dif- 
fering temperaments caused them, over the years, 
considerable difficulty—dissension, quarrels, heart- 
ache, separations. There were temporary adjust- 
ments, compromises, but never a lasting solution. 
The marriage could go on forever in the same un- 
satisfactory unresolved way, with conflict, opposi- 
tion, crises, but never settlement of the basic dif- 
ficulties of the marriage itself. But then, let us 
say, the marriage reaches a crucial state, something 
happens to force an issue. In the whole long 
scheme of the marriage we can call it the Major 
Crisis. As a result of this final clash, the marriage 
must either fail entirely, or a permanent adjust- 
ment will be made. 

The novel, dealing with a series of crises, would 
allow perhaps only one chapter, the last one, for 
this final decisive situation. But the single situa- 
tion makes up the whole of the structural short 
story; or the Specific Story. 

The Specific Story begins at X and moves 
through the struggle of the Middle Section to its 
solution. However, since the fate of the entire 
marriage hangs upon the solution of this specific 
problem, the over-all problem of the marriage, 
from A, makes up the Secondary Story line. 

The difficulty of the marriage might be due to 
the fact that the man is jealous, his wife a flirt. 
On the eve of their departure for an important 
business convention, the husband reaches the end 
of his endurance. He issues an ultimatum: If 
she (his wife) humiliates him next week, as she 
has done every other time, he is through; he will 
leave her. 

The history of the marriage from A to X with 
its long-term difficulties is included (sketched in, 
usually, in bits—flashback, retrospect, or brief ref- 
erences in dialogue and narrative throughout the 
story). This material of the past serves in that 
it gives importance to the immediate problem, 
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clarifies the conflict, explains the Forces, reveals 
character. But the structural plan of the short 
story itself begins and ends with the single, short- 
term situation. 

The movement of the short story starts, struc- 
turally, with the husband's ultimatum. His ulti- 
matum is the springboard, thrusting the story into 
contest, into the decisive struggle. On the out- 
come, then, of this particular week-long situation, 
the fate of the marriage hangs. As this single issue 
goes, so goes the marriage; which will it be—rup- 
ture, or continuance of the marriage? The Specif- 
ic Story Question is posed at X: Will the wife 
change her ways (adjustment), or will the hus- 
band leave her (rupture)? The special, conclusive 
properties of the short story guarantee that if the 
husband and wife are united after this crucial 
difficulty, the marriage can be deemed safe. 

The story could be one of husband versus wife; 
or the struggle could be the wife’s, her tendency 
to flirtatiousness versus her desire to behave her- 
self (bolstered by love and respect for husband, 
plus, probably, the desire or need to keep the mar- 
riage intact). The author's decision on this issue 
would determine the Forces, but in any case the 
time-plan would be the same. 


> 

i 

Se, 
CONDaRY 


To determine if his Secondary Story fits into this 
category the writer asks: Is my story concerned with 
the final phase of a situation that has a long his- 
tory of unresolved opposition? Is my short story 
situation the final, telling clash in a series? Can 
one say, As goes this phase, so goes the whole? 
. . . If the answer to these questions is yes, then 
the Actual Ending would be the solution of this 
single conclusive problem; and the result of that 
solution, the outcome, would be the settling of 
the long-term problem. 

Another form of the long-term Secondary Story 
might be one in which there has never been, prior 
to X, actual identifiable conflict between the two 
opposing forces. Take again the story of the man 
who, in the short story, is torn between his desire 
to go on an expedition and his feeling he should 
stay at home with his sick sister. We have said 
that the Forces there are both within the character 
of the man—in broad terms, Desire vs. Duty, but 
more particularly the spirit of Adventure versus 
the sense of Family Responsibility. These two 
character qualities probably have always existed 
in the man, but they have been unaggressive, or 
his way of life has permitted him to keep them 
in complacent balance. 

At X, however, with the invitation to go on the 
expedition, the Adventure force is excessively stim- 
ulated. At the same time, a serious setback of his 
sister’s health makes exceptional demands on his 
sense of Family Responsibility. 

For the first time, the two forces are thrust 
into open conflict. The man is torn between the 
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two aspects of his nature: Adventure working on 
him to go on the trip; Responsibility working 
on him to stay at home. A decision has to be 
reached, he must do one or the other; arguments 
and pressures, equally balanced, are upon him 
from first one side, then the other. One has to 
win, and with its success the other is automatically 
defeated. The decision must be made before the 
third day, when the ship sails; hence the Specific 
Story is contained within the three-day time- 
frame. 

But as the Specific Story is decided, the whole 
life of the man is changed. A battle has been 
fought out within him, and the result reveals— 
as a Secondary Story line—the relative power of 
the two forces within him. The story Ending— 
He stays at home—may include his resignation 
to the knowledge that, in him at least, for the 
satisfaction of his particular nature, personal desire 
must be subjugated to social obligation. 

Occasionally the long-term problem is related 
to the Specific Story in a different way. It is solved 
as a means to reach solution of the immediate 
problem. In other words, the solution of the Sec- 
ondary problem serves as the Precipitating Ele- 
ment which brings about the solution of the 
Specific problem. For example, the story of the 
deputy who had to overcome a lifelong fear of 
water in order to carry out the last phase of his 
mission—to capture the bandit. The solution of 
the long-term problem (his fear of water) is forced 
by the urgent demands of the immediate story: 
and it, in turn, brings about the final solution 
of the foreground story. The story is about the 
deputy’s pursuit and capture of the bandit. That 
is the immediate story; the story of his fear is 
subordinated to that immediate specific story. 

CRISIS, where story stands in final balance: 
The deputy knows that crossing the river will re- 
sult in the capture of the bandit, but he is held 
by his old fear of water. 

CRISIS QUESTION: Will the deputy cross the 
river and capture the bandit, or will he stay on 
this side and let the bandit escape? 

PRECIPITATING ELEMENT, the element 
which starts the story moving toward the Climax: 
Deputy throws off fear of water; dives in and 
swims. 

CLIMAX: Bandit captured. 

A second method by which the Secondary Story 
can be separated from the Specific Story is on the 
basis of Obstacle or Condition. This structural 
plan, used in a great many modern short stories, 
is a simple one to determine. The test is made 
in terms of Obstacle. Three questions: (1) What 
is the over-all goal of the story? (2) What is the 
obstacle in the wav of achieving that goal? (3) 
Does the overcoming of this obstacle comprise the 
contest of the story? 

The long-range goal or aim of a character or 
force is blocked by a particular obstacle. The con- 
test which takes up the Middle Section of the 
story is a contest to determine whether or not the 
obstacle is to be overcome. If this obstacle is over- 
come, the over-all goal will be achieved as a result 
or consequence. 

Most love stories fit this pattern. Particularly 
the popular boy-gets-girl story. The over-all goal 
is Boy to get girl; or “the uniting in love and mar- 
riage of boy and girl.” Usually there is some 
specific obstacle in the way of that goal, such as 
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the girl’s family’s disapproval; the girl’s thinking 
she prefers another man; the boy's dislike of girls 
and his long-held resolve not to marry; some 
temperamental antagonism between the two young 
people; or any one of hundreds of others—there 
are new angles to the love-problem every day. An- 
alysis of most of these stories will reveal that the 
love and attraction between the two is subordin- 
ated—structurewise—to the specific overcoming-the- 
obstacle problem. The Specific Story would be 
winning the girl's family’s favor, or changing the 
girl’s mind about the other man, the conquering 
of the boy's resolve against love and marriage, 
the cure or adjustment of the temperamental an- 
tagonism—or whatever the problem might be. 
Once this Specific Goal has been achieved, the 
consequence is, Boy gets girl. 

For example, consider a story in which the boy 
is deeply in debt. He learns that he cannot marry 
the girl he loves until he is solvent. He resolves 
to rid himself of all his debts. This resolve is, of 
course, Point X. From this point, he must either 
succeed or fail. If he wins, he will be solvent 
and will get the girl; if he loses, he will still be 
in debt and will lose the girl. 

The author, analyzing the story, states the whole 
Actual Ending, or the goal of the story: Boy to 
be financially solvent and to get girl. Since the 
whole immediate story is to be about the boy’s 
attempts to get out of debt, the Forces are ob- 
viously not Boy vs. Girl, or even Love vs. Debt. 
The Forces are The boy's natural extravagance 
versus His will—in this instance his resolve to 
achieve solvency. Or, if the author wished, he could 
write the story with the Forces as Extravagance 
vs. Thrift. 

The love and desire for the girl would. still 
function in the story—though not as Forces, but 
rather as strong Factors on the side of Will or 
Thrift. They would be the reason for his resolve; 
and they would operate throughout the story as 
strong supports on the side of his resolve. 

The whole contest of the story deals with the 
boy's struggle to overcome his proclivity toward 
spending, and with the difficulty of paying off his 
debts. If the author has chosen to have him suc- 
ceed, the solution of the Specific Story problem 
will be the triumph of his resolve, his achiev- 
ing of solvency. Therefore at the Climax, the boy 
would pay off his final debt—thus overcoming 
the obstacle in the way of getting the girl; in other 
words, of fulfilling the conditions by which he can 
now get the girl. 


WILL triumphs. 
CLIMAX 
Buy pays final debt: 


thus achieving solvency. 


Boy gets the girl, 


The solution of the Secondary Story—his getting 
the girl—follows the Climax, and appears on the 
graph as Outcome. He gets the girl as a result of, 
and a reward for, his achieving solvency. The story 
may end with the payment of the final debt, the 
accomplishment of which signifies and guarantees 
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his subsequent success in getting the girl. How- 
ever, in the love story, audience taste for romantic 
scenes usually inclines the author toward includ- 
ing the final “clinch” scene in dramatic form. 

In those rare cases in which the boy does not 
get the girl, the structure pattern would start 
with the over-all goal: Boy not to get girl. The im- 
mediate problem might quite likely be the same, 
the Forces the same; the same struggle’ to over- 
come the difficulty could ensue. But in this case, 
the attempt would fail; and, as a result, the boy 
would not get the girl. 

The Condition or Obstacle form is used in 
many ways. A foreign actress is told she can have 
a coveted réle if she can convincingly play an 
American. She sets out to overcome her accent and 
native mannerisms in the 30-day period before 
the next interview 

Over-all Goal: 
play. 

Obstacle: 
isms. 

Specific Goal: To overcome, in 30 days, her ac- 
cent and native mannerisms. 

The Specific Story, the concise, foreground 
story which will govern the encounters and clashes 
of the Middle Section, is, therefore, her struggle 
to meet the conditions. The incentive is the long- 
range aim of getting the réle. This larger issue 
acts throughout as a support and a prod, but it 
is not the Structural Story line. 

Another story might be of a man who wants 
to build a house on a certain piece of property; 
but the old woman who owns the property won't 
sell to anyone she does not like, and she does 
not like him. The story is about the man’s at- 
tempts to win her liking. The Beginning Section 
sets forth the man’s desire, the woman’s character, 
the conditions set up by the combination; and 
that section ends with the man’s resolve to win 
her friendship. The Specific Story moves from 
Point X, his resolve, to—finally—the Climax, his 
success in achieving her friendship. Once he has 
achieved that, the condition is fulfilled, the ob- 
stacle overcome. As a result, he can buy the prop- 
erty and build his house there. 

Stories of “social significance” make important 
use of the Secondary Story line. This form is the 
background story—a whole social situation re- 
vealed in terms of single individuals. The author 
tells of one character in a particular situation, but 
actually his intent is to reveal a wide sociological 
condition, or a philosophical premise. 

A story may be about a single Negro boy in a 
small community, the problem limited to the one 
particular situation of the high school graduation 
exercises. The whole focus of the story is on this 
boy, in perhaps a highly individualized and inti- 
mate degree. Yet, if the author so intends, the 
background story may exist throughout—the story 
of a community's racial prejudice, brought here, 
by this incident, to a test. As this single incident 
is worked out in the Specific Story, the Secondary 
Story line of community attitude will be revealed 
or altered or decided. 

Whether the background story is presented 
plainly, or is merely suggested, is wholly a mat- 
ter of the author’s choice. Many quality stories 
stay entirely with the intimate foreground story, 
suggesting only by subtlest implication the exist- 


To get coveted réle in American 


Her European accent and manner- 
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ence of the author's sociological thesis that forms 
the background story. On the other hand, some 
important stories deal plainly and largely with 
background story, depending upon a thin thread 
of foreground story only for necessary crystalliza- 
tion and structural integration. 

Usually the background story concludes sim- 
ultaneously with the conclusion of the Specific 
Story. 

The thematic story places great emphasis upon 
the development of the Secondary or background 
story, for it is there that the thesis is propounded. 

An author, desiring to show that overindul- 
gence of a child can lead to juvenile delinquency, 
might write of a boy whose grandfather believed 
in discipline, but whose parents insisted upon the 
principle of much-love-no-restraint. The Specific 
Story might be wholly concerned with the boy, his 
character, his temptations, decisions, activities. In 
the end, his irresponsibility (fostered by his too- 
lenient parents) ges over his natural sense 
of right and wrong and the story ends in disaster 
for the boy. The Forces of the story were character 
qualities within the boy himself; but in the back- 
ground is the conflict between the two _philoso- 
phies—indulgence (the parents), and discipline 
(the grandfather) . The tragedy which befalls the 
boy is the proof that the parents’ belief has failed. 
the grandfather’s belief triumphed. 

The Ending of this background story is also 
simultaneous with the solution of the Specific 
problem. 

In some strong thematic stories, the specific 
issue is slight and trivial, the story gathering its 
drama and urgency and importance from the fact 
that the specific issue in some way represents a 
much larger issue. But however trivial or short- 
termed the foreground story may be, however 
much the emphasis is laid on the background 
story, the Specific Story must be structurally com- 
plete if it 1s to integrate, and to determine the 
course of, the larger issue, 

In stories which are intended to reveal character 
—either explanation of a particular individual, or 
an observation upon human nature in general— 
the Specific Story often deals with a single minor 
incident or situation; but it cuts back into char- 
acter, it parts the curtains to reveal a psychological 
truth. This is what Katherine Mansfield does 
with consummate skill. A single instance, a mo- 
ment, an hour, a minor occurrence lifted out of a 
life-time, yet revealing—with great perception and 
sensitivity and perfection—deep secrets of human 
beings in general or of the one human being of 
the story. 

Her “Garden Party,” for example, is written 
within the time-frame of the party itself. The 
Specific Story which carries the structure, which 
gives form to the piece, is only a fragment, seem- 
ingly inconsequential. The lasting values are in 
the background or Secondary Story . . . for the 
perception of human nature as it was manifested 
in Laura that particular day has permanent signifi 
cance. 

The writer, in attempting to separate his two 
story lines, may ask, Is the theme or thesis a 
strong and influential part of the story? Is there 
a larger problem, a greater issue behind the struc- 
tural story? 

A story may have a concurrent story line that 
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seems to be too tied up to separate. But in sepa- 
rating the two, the structural pattern comes clear. 
For example, many hero-vs.-villain stories make a 
point not only of the hero’s triumph, but also 
of the villain’s defeat. The reader has two con- 
current Story Questions in his mind: (1) Will the 
hero be courageous enough to win, or will his 
cowardice triumph and will he fail? (2) Will 
this evildoer get away with these wrongs, or will 
he reap his just rewards? Which is the story that 
predominates and that governs the selection of 
the structural components? Is it the story of the 
hero's character problem and his success? Or is the 
focus on the retributive justice that works in the 
capturing and punishing of the criminal? Is the 
reader's major interest the desire to see the hero 
win, or to see the villain brought to justice? Both 
desires may have a part in the story, but before 
graphing his story, the writer must decide upon 
the main story line, the Specific Story, and the 
other line must be subordinated to that one. 

The understanding of the structural principles 
involved in the subordination of the baie ary 
Story line to the complete structural plan of the 
Specific Story makes possible, for the writer, clar- 
ification of his story conflict, the “hewing to the 
line” which is so valuable an asset in the market- 
ing of his stories. 

The story that stands alone, without any Sec- 
ondary Story, is often too slight or superficial. 
A writer may build in the Secondary Story solely 
for the purpose of adding importance, weight, 
and substance to the main story line. 

The way in which the individual writer sub- 
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with statements by the editors as to the types 
of book manuscripts they are interested in 
considering. This annual list is recognized 
as an indispensable guide to writers of books. 


ordinates one story line to another is often a mat- 
ter of personal choice and personal values. It is 
therefore a means by which the writer may get — 
individuality or thesis into his work. 

More often than not, the writer who has already 
written his story, has included in it a Secondary 
Story, whether he has recognized it or not. In his 
analysis of his story, he will seek to isolate it, to 
get a perspective on it, so that he may use it to 
greater advantage in getting a clear and strong 
structural plan for his story. To isolate it from 
the whole story, he may—to recapitulate—ask these 
questions: How does the Secondary Story prob- 
lem relate to the Specific Story? Does it run con- 
currently, is its problem tied directly to the spe- 
cific problem, as an obverse side of a coin? Is it 
tied in conditionally? Is the story of the struggle 
to overcome a specific obstacle to a longer-range 
goal? Is the Secondary Story a background story, 
represented by the immediate, individualized, 
foreground story? Or is it the long-term problem 
brought to a test by the final and conclusive 
nature of the specific issue? 


snthusiastic about it... . 


If You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them . . . 


TRY P.C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 10) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for being 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 


along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 


Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, FE. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many 
others. Now we’re ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us before, and 
the charge is moderate, If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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How to Sell Television Seripts 


Plus a List of Markets 


By Eric HEATH 


ROM all indications this fall and the early 
F part of 1954 will see the maddest scramble 

for new programs in television's short but 
vivid history. 

It would seem that television sponsors are al- 
ready confronted with a need for new and out- 
standing programs and are finding a depressing 
lack of first-rate material. If this is the situation, 
as it appears to be, we wonder what it will be like 
in the years to come! No medium consumes script 
material with the rapidity of television, as tonight's 
program must be replaced by another one tomor- 
row night. 

One thing is apparent. The popularity of cer- 
tain programs is diminishing and it is becoming 
imperative that they be replaced with newer and 
fresher material. It has reached the point where 
program formats are overlapping one another. 
Several shows originating on the West Coast re- 
cently are but weak imitations of successful pro- 
grams that have been going for a long time. 

There is a frantic search for a new “gimmick.” 
In theatrical parlance a “gimmick” is a new twist 
or a refreshing device applied to more or less 
formulated material—the idea being that any 
hackneyed theme can be made attractive if given 
a new slant, But very frequently these new gim- 


micks or slants when — to old formulas are 


not so good, especially when a new program copies 
an old one so closely that it is hard to tell them 
apart. 

What does all this lead to? It would seem to 
indicate that already television is desperately in 
need of writers! Possibly an unknown writer, not 
familiar with all the old patterns, might come up 
with something surprisingly new. 

It is of no benefit to anyone, writers, producers, 
or sponsors, to evade the issue. Television pro- 
gramming must be looked at with honest, discern- 
ing eves. It is obvious to even a person who has 
not the slightest idea of the meaning of story 
theme or plot, that some of our network programs, 
sponsored by multimillion dollar corporations, 
have failed to carry along from week to week with 
unfailingly good teleplays. Their output is spotty. 
One week there will be an excellent play; the fol- 
lowing week may bring along a mediocre one, or 
even an outright stinker! 

I can hardly believe that those in charge of 
selecting the play material for broadcasting don’t 
know a good story when they see one. I'd rather 


Eric Heath is widely known as a writer for the 
legitimate stage, motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision. In addition he is author of 200 short stories 
in magazines and of a number of books. The 
latest is Writing for Television, an authoritative, 
comprehensive manual already adopted for use in 
university classes in TV. 


Octoper, 1953 


take the view that they just can’t get the right ma- 
terial. 

All this is building up to one point; Writers 
would do well to give television serious considera- 
tion right now. It might be well if some of our 
first-rate short story writers could be enticed into 
entering the television field. Most certainly adap- 
tations of good stage plays would be a boon to 
television producers. 

The great problem for the writer who is not 
known to those in television's “inner sanctum” is 
just how to find consideration for his ideas, I have 
always contended that if all the good scripts that 
are hidden away in drawers, closets, and trunks 
were submitted to the right places, there would be 
enough material to last all the magazine publish- 
ers, play producers, and motion picture studios 
for years to come. 

I have, I hope, established that there is a need 
for good scripts for television—but in the giving 
of advice as to how writers can gain attention for 
their material I am not so glib! However, I can 
offer what I feel is good advice about procedures, 
as indicated by my own experience. 

If you are located so that you can make a_ per- 
sonal visit to a television broadcasting station, by 
all means endeavor to meet and have a talk with 
the program director or supervisor in charge of 
scripts. Find out what he needs and let him know 
what you have to offer. The chances are ten to 
one he'll be glad to see you and give you all the 
assistance possible. 

Next, endeavor to learn which advertising 
agencies in your city or locality have television de- 
partments. Those which handle television ac- 
counts should be contacted personally. Many of 
them may be looking for program material suitable 
for their clients. If you happen to come along 
with a whale of an idea for a new program, they'll 
probably bring out the welcome mat and spread 
it at your feet. 

For those who find it impossible to make such 
personal contacts, the next best thing is to try to 
find an agent to represent you—one who finds your 
material good enough to spend some of his time 
trying to market it. Lists of television script agents 
may be obtained from the Radio Writers Guild, 
1655 North Cherokee Street, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
or 6 East 23rd Street, New York; or from the 
Screen Writers Guild, 8782 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Literary agents are much more interested in for- 
mats for new TV series than in “single shot” ma- 
terial. You cannot blame them. There is no great 
incentive for an agent to spend time trying to sell 
a script for $500 to $800 and only get 10 per cent if 
he lands a sale. However, agents: will certainly 
welcome writers who indicate an ability to write 
scripts for some of the established programs. The 
writer who can sell one script for such programs as 
Kraft Theatre, Studio One, Fireside Theatre, etc., 
will be solicited to become a steady contributor. 
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$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big Naticnal Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just 
@s our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the 
Stars.” Send today for FREE “Con- 
fidential Contest BULLETIN” with 
winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on .. no obligation. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A, Philo, 7, Po. 


ANG 
by recording companies, radio and ’ 
T-V artists. New songwriters are 
cashing ““Tin Pan Alley’ every day. 
Get cash for your songs. Send for 
FREE DETAILS. No_ obligation. ors 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC HOOL 

217 Sumner om A 
Colorado Springs 
DETAILS 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

First Aid to Writers 

Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Would-be-selling writers 


with songs, poems, stories, books unpublished, write 
immediately. | read manuscripts for two book pub- 
lishers, and others. Enclose stamp for reply which is 


personal. 
N. Bunker, 


637 W. LaDeney Dr., 
Ontario, California 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50¢ a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
TRY DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


b il. For Chicago class. For plots and poetry. 
ee MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)........... $1.00 

ITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formu'a)............ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 2.00 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types expl 3.00 
6—WRITERS 


For 
Available for lectures. References: Who's 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Illi 


MORE ARTICLE SALES! 


for 3,000 words, LIFETIME LIVING. Also for same 
NATURE, and “The ETUDE one was beautifully 


($150 
thor: 
eh But | also am handling short stories, short 


shorts, books. Reading fee: $1 per 1,000, up to 3,000, 
1,000 over. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


Denville, Ii. 


The most difficult method of selling TV scripts 
and program ideas is to work through the mails. 
This means that you must do a great deal of re- 
search to discover which network, advertising 
agency, or film paseng might be receptive to the 
type of material you have to offer. This informa- 
tion can be found, however, through periodicals, 
direct inquiry to stations, networks, and advertis- 
ing agencies, and of course through a study of the 
programs on your screen. 

Needless to say, you should write a letter of 
inquiry before sending any script material so that 
the proper release forms may sent to you for 
signing and return with the submitted manu- 
scripts. 

Here are a few suggestions as to methods for 
presentation of scripts: 

1. If you are submitting an idea for a new pro- 
gram (such as quiz, giveaway, or panel show), set 
forth the plan you have in mind for the program; 
what appeal you think it would have for a sponsor; 
details of producing the program; and in fact every 
point that you feel will help sell the format. 

2. In submitting your published short stories 
for consideration always send along if possible a 
printed copy of the story as it appeared in the 
magazine. But be sure to attach a brief synopsis 
that will give the producer or script supervisor a 
general idea of what the story is about. 

3. If you are sending an original story, never 
under any circumstances have more than 10-12 
pages, double-spaced typing. Take advantage of 
those pages to tell the story vividly, using the 
present tense and developing “word pictures.” 
Always keep in mind you are writing for pictures 
and not for presentation in printed form. 

4. Never send in a detailed continuity or 
“shooting script” with your first submission. But 
if you have adapted your story or play in shooting 
script form, by all means include that information 
in your letter of submittal. If the basic material is 
approved, you will no doubt be requested to send 
in the shooting script and if it is found adequate 
your remuneration will be about double what it 
would be otherwise. 

It is my intention here to give a straight-from- 
the-shoulder summary of what writers are con- 
fronted with in endeavoring to dispose of scripts 
for television. Up to this time television markets 
have been treated in a very generalized manner, 
with stress on the needs of national network shows 
in New York City. For that reason I am con- 
centrating to a major extent on the situation in 
Hollywood and especially as it pertains to tele- 
vision film producers. 

In order to get a composite view of the situation 
I made personal calls on some of the leading tele- 
vision film executives. My first interview was with 
Buck Houghton of the Meridian Studios, pro- 
ducers of the outstanding TV series, Schlitz Play. 
house of Stars. He began by saying: 

“There is no doubt about the dire need of pro- 
ducers for first-rate material for their programs. 
I believe I am correct in saying that within the 
next two months television producers here in 
Hollywood will require over 500 scripts to satisfy 
their demands. Literally hundreds of scripts are 
being filmed to take care of the fall and winter re- 
quirements.” 

In answer to my question, “Just how do you 
obtain the written material you need for your pro- 
grams?” he replied: 
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“Please understand that I am in favor of giving 
new writers every possible assistance and we have 
no thought of barring talented beginners from an 
opportunity to dispose of material to us. But like 
many other producing units we are not equipped 
with a staff of story readers. It is principally my 
own obligation to find the right plays for our pro- 
grams. You can readily see that it would be im- 
possible for me to read scores of scripts in order 
to discover a few that might be suitable for our 
needs.” 

“Just what is your procedure then?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“We depend upon the literary agents,” he an- 
swered. “Practically all the material we purchase 
comes through an agent. We follow this procedure 
for the obvious reason that the agent does the 
arduous work of culling out the unsuitable scripts 
and submits to us only first-rate material suited to 
our needs. He has a thorough knowledge of what 
we want and so we are sure we are not wasting 
our time in reading the material submitted.” 

“That being the case,”’ I said, “will the agents 
consider scripts from talented unknowns, or do 
they cater to a certain group of professional writ- 
ers?” 

“I would say,” he replied, “that most of them 
will consider first-rate material from unknown 
writers, but naturally they must rely upon the 
professionals for the bulk of the material. Tele- 
vision is a fast growing business. Everything must 
be done in a hurry to meet schedules. It would be 
impossible to sit back and wait to discover scripts 
from unknown writers.” 


Feeling that I had received some very valuable 
information in regard to marketing, I switched the 
subject and asked, “What is the principal thing 
you look for in a script?” : 

He smiled. “The writer should keep in mind 
that it is very easy to turn the dial of a TV set. 
For us, he must capture the interest immediately, 
to prevent this from happening. In other words, he 
must have a good plot and there should be no 
delay in getting into it.” 

This interview with Mr. Houghton reflects the 
attitude of the majority of television film pro- 
ducers. However, I will list a few other TV film 
studios which I visited and give a gist of the in- 
formation received: 


Four Star Productions, 1048 Carroll Drive, Holly- 
wood. Miss Alene Butcher: ‘We like to receive our 
material through literary agents who handle writers, 
but we will interview writers personally. We want 
half-hour shows which offer star material for Charles 
Boyer, Greer Garson, Ronald Colman, and David 
Niven. The play should be slanted for the personali- 
ties of these stars who rotate in playing the leading 
roles.”’ 

Flying A Productions, Gene Autry Studios, 6920 
Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood. Armand Schaefer: 
“We produce Death Valley Days, Gene Autry pro- 
grams, and the Lone Ranger—half-hour serials. We 
will give interviews to authors having what we want. 
All material should be slanted toward the above pro- 
grams. We deal both with agents and through per- 
sonal contacts with writers.’ 

Joan Davis Productions, General Service Studios, 
1040 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood. I! Married Joen 
series. ‘‘We do not buy scripts. We have our own 
staff writers.” 


WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of your plot. 

REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready for 
marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or out- 
line. You work under our supervision. 

EDIT manuscripts . . . all types, subjects, lengths, 
styles. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. Detailed 
constructive comments to guide your revision. 
ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels; Motion Picture 
Treatments and Synopses; Screenplay Shooting 
Scripts; Television, Radio, Stage Plays; Novelets; 
Short Stories; Articles; Books—Fiction and Non- 
Fiction; Publicity; Speeches; Professional Papers. 
Any subject, any type of material, any style, slant- 
ed for any kind of market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER who is 
a qualified specialist to work with you on your 
particular story or other literary project. Terms: 
Part Cash, Part Percentage. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


Ghosts From Hollywood... 


WILL HELP YOU CONTACT THAT INNER CIRCLE 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. Free Brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-J 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL WORK WITH YOU. 


LYMAN LAMBERT ... Movies, TV, Radio, Books, 
Short Stories, Articles. Personal supervision over 
writer assigned to your story. 

SIMON MATRII . Published in top slicks. 
Specialist in science fiction and screen treatments. 
Knows beginners’ problems thoroughly. 

JON EDGAR WEBB .. . Novelist, author 11 mil- 
lion published words. Contributor to national 
magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, short stories. 
VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four novels. 
Specialist in love and human interest stories. Fea- 
tured internationally in newspapers. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... . Specialist in 
TV and radio. Has had dozens of radio plays 
produced. Published many short stories. 

J. HARRIS GABLE . . . Autho: ten books. Specialty 
technical articles, non-fiction, movie shorts, 
Listed ‘’Who’s Who.” 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and critics 
work for me on a free-lance basis. Write for free 
complete details about how we can assign one of 
these experienced authors to work with you on 
your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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ARE YOU WRITING FOR TELEVISION? 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 


it has created the greatest free-lance writers’ 
market of ali time . . . Learn now to write for TV. 


Send for free Brochure D 
were 


6153 Orange Str Angeles 48, Calif. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts, envelopes, poetry, typed by expert typist. 


Prompt, accurate, dependable service with minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words if 5000 words or more. 
60c per 1000 words if under 5000 words. 
2c per line for poetry. 


Linda Parkins Typing Service 
P. O. Box 128 Medford, Massachusetts 


WHY NOT SHOOT HIGH? 


For Pictures and TV. My years of Scripting in Hollywood 
Studios give me that vital know-how. Many stories filmed. 
Why not yours? 
GHOSTING A SPECIALTY 
Concrete, Honest Analysis 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
5602 Fernwood Avenue ayy 28, California 


PHONE: 2-5448 


A COMPLETE WRITER'S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every aveer’ need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
a selling writer. We also offer the UMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by warn 
— stories. Agency service. Typing. Criticisms $1.2 


Revise, Edit 


per M. Special rates on novels. 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY S™RVICES 
The Business that Words Built 
3898 Chose Street Denver 14, Colo. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 
Need friendly, personal help with plotting and revision? Let 
a published author help you revitalize your story. Special 
trial offer: $1.00 for short-shorts up to 1500 words; $3.00 
per story up to 5,000 words. No juveniles. Send typewritten 
script and addressed envelope with return postage. 


HYCO WRITERS SERVICE 
Yanceyville, N. C. 


COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
Mimeographing Tape Recording Transcribing 
Manuscripts, Letters, Envelopes, Post Cards, 
Poetry, Etc. 

Write for Price List 
MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 


P. 0. Box 174, S. S., Oil City, Pa. 


REWRITING or GHOSTING 


. from complete script, outline or idea. Published author 


in charge; lowest rates. Send material for quotation; no 
obligation. 

GORMAN SERVICE 
17-A Munsell Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GeNIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic p'ots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's — 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A lendale, Calif 
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Grose-Krasne, California Studios, 650 N. Bronson 


Ave., Hollywood. Big Town, half-hour _ series. 
Marshall Grant: ‘‘We are always in need of good 
material. We prefer to get submissions through 


authorized agents, as we do not have a staff to 
handle the reading of material sent in through the 
mail.’’ 

Fireside Theatre, Eagle Lion Studios, 7324 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Hollywood. Half-hour dramatic 
plays. Joyce Cook: ‘We will read every good writ- 
er’s material if it is slanted for our program. We 
are desperately in need of good moterial. We buy at 
regular rates as set forth in agreements with the 
writers’ guilds.’’ 

Telemount-Mutual Productions, 9134 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. Cowboy G-Men, half-hour weekly 
series; Hopalong Cassidy. Miss Cramer: “We deal 
mostly through agents, but will consider ideas that 
can be adapted for our programs. The writer should 
apply for our release forms before submitting such 
ideas. We definitely prefer plot outlines.’’ 


The foregoing gives a representative picture in 
regard to television film producers in Hollywood. 
In all cases the prices paid for scripts conform to 
the agreements with the writing guilds, which 
means that a 15-minute program will bring from 
$250 to $450 and a half-hour show from $500 to 
$1,000, all depending on whether the material sold 
is a story treatment or a complete shooting script. 


Below are listed a number of the other television 
film studios in Hollywood, which I was not able to 
cover with personal interviews: 


Arrow Productions, Eagle Lion Studios, 7324 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood. Ramar of the Jungle. 
Half-hour adventure stories having to do with the 
African jungle. 

William F. Broidy Productions, 5545 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood. Wild Bill Hickok. Half-hour Westerns de- 
picting the famous Western character working in the 
cause of justice. 

Bing Crosby Enterprises, Hal Roach Studios, Culver 
City. Crown Theotre series of thirty-minute dramas. 

Family Films, KTTV Studios, Hollywood. This is 
the Life series of half-hour religious plays. Must have 
pronouncedly moral theme. 

Official Films, Inc., RKO-Pathe Studios, Culver 
City. My Hero series of half-hour comedies. Writers 
should study this program before submitting. 

Revue Productions, 4024 Radford St., North Holly- 
wood. Adventures of Kit Carson, half-hour Westerns. 
Similar format to Lone Ranger. Also produce half- 
hour teledramas for Chevron Theatre. These dramat- 
ic programs require good action plots and excellent 
characterizations, and should not be too melodrama- 
tic. 

Roland Reed Productions, 8822 W. Washington 
St., Culver City. In process of producing series of 
one-hour pictures for series entitled Water Front. 
Query before submitting. 

Screen Gems, 1502 N. Glower St., Hollywood. Pro- 
ducers of half-hour dramatic series, Ford Theatre. 
Will also consider light comedies. Only first-rate ma- 
terial will be given attention and the plot must have a 
strong underlying theme. 

Sovereign Productions, Eagle Lion Studios, 7324 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood. Your Jeweler’s Show- 
case; Cavalcade of America. Study these program: 
before submitting. 

Superman, Inc., California Studios, 650 N. Bron- 
son, Hollywood. Half-hour melodramas featuring 
“Superman’’—-famous cartoon character. A mixture 
of drama and fantasy, with Superman coming to the 
rescue of those in distress through his superhuman 
powers. Mort Weisinger, Story Editor. 

TeeVee Company, 211 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills. Little Theatre five-minute dramas. Material 
used on type of short-shorts in magazines. Staff writ- 
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ers do adaptations. In need of good material. Marc 
Frederic, Supervisor of Scripts. 

United Production Studio, 418 S. Robertson Bivd., 
Los Angeles. Planning to produce 52 half-hour tele- 
films this fall, following the pattern of work-shop 
theatre. Adaptations of stage plays may be welcome. 
Query first. 


Let us now take a casual glimpse of the market- 
ing situation as it relates to the independent tele- 
vision stations throughout the country. 


WOC-TV, Cavenport, lowa. Charles R. Freburg, 
Program Director: ‘In our particular market there 
is no demand for freelance material. Our commercial 
and sustaining continuity is turned out by staff writers 
or sent to us by agencies.” 

KSD-TV, 1111 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. Keith 
Gunther, Program Director: ‘At present our need for 
scripts is very limited. But with the advent of ad- 
nero fn stations, we should be interested in script ma- 
terial.’ 

WPIX, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
Louis B. Ames, Program Director: ‘I think there is a 
good market for the writer who can turn out good 
news scripts for television. Tell your readers to keep 
this fact in mind.” 

WDSU-TV, 520 Royal Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
H. Weiss, Director of TV Program Dept.: ‘’We are 
primarily interested in five-minute dramatic skits. 
We would be happy to receive scripts of this type that 
can be produced locally as a segment of our daily 
1-hour-15-minute Our House show.”’ 


It may be of interest to professional writers to 
know that many independent studios are search- 
ing for staff writers with experience in writing con- 
tinuity for television programs. The pay is ex- 
cellent and the future most attractive. 

As stated previously, I am not endeavoring to 
stress the active markets for live show series scripts 
in New York City, but I am quoting a letter re- 
ceived from William White Parish, Supervisor of 
Story Division, National Broadcasting Company: 


I list a few of the shows which are open to freelance 
writers at present. I suggest that any aspiring writers 
contact the production unit's name. 

Robert Montgomery Presents. Neptune Produc- 
tions, Room 1743, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

TV Playhouse. Terry Lewis, Talent Associates, 41 
E. 50th Street, New York. 

Kraft TV Theatre. Ed Rice, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

First Person. Mrs. Fisher, Room 459, NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


For a number of years this office has been reading 
freelance non-solicited television scripts with an eye 
toward placing them on various dramatic shows on our 
network. In this effort we act as unpaid agents. 


Following are excerpts from a communication 
from the Script Supervisor of the Armstrong Circle 
Theatre, 383 Madison Ave., New York City: 


“Our format involves a two-act structure, 24 
minutes maximum playing time, presented ‘live.’ 

“We want fine dramas; romances; plays strong 
in suspense; sport stories; adventure stories. We 
are reaching out for serious plays with great im- 
pact presenting personal problems of a universal 
nature involving ethics, spirituality (but no de- 
nominational elements), faith, good will, aware- 


Octoser, 1953 


You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 
Poetry. 


Catalogue on request. 


AGNES M. REEVE, CRITIC. 
Jj Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Minor corrections. Bond paper. Carbon copy. 50c per 1,000 
words. Book lengths 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


Irene Barber 


480 Audubon Street New Orleans, Louisiana 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. |! may be able to help you see your name in 
print and mone money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 


Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 


Fern Pork Florida 


LET ME HELP YOU 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. ay 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. 
appraisals $5. 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 

Very Reasonable Rates 

ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


STORY-A-WEEK CLASS 


Write short-shorts for markets actually asking for 
them. Extension of workshop in NYC. 


Director Georgia C. Nicholas 
152 E. 35th St. New York 16 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published | 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 
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Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive 
folder. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles 

40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


READY-TO-SELL GHOST-WRITTEN 


stories might establish you as a writer. The cost is low, the 
possible profit considerable, having your name appear in a 
magazine over a story is gratifying. Many well known writers 
have started their career with ghost-written stories. Write 
for confidential particulars. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 
23A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


we 
we 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


>We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Ves 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” q 
A newly published folder which contains much 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus full 


data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. eae 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE CALIFORNIA, 


TANKA 


By ETHEL JACOBSON 


Japanese verse forms— 

Simple, rhymeless, haunting, brief— 
Disastrously lure 
Genteel-type poetesses. 

Excuse. Ay tanka go home. 


ness of present-day problems, justice, man’s rela- 
tion with other men and with the universe. 

“We are presenting original plays only. No 
adaptations of published material whatsoever. 

“At the moment we are buying only complete 
drafts of plays submitted on a freelance basis. Our 
price for a completed script begins at $500. We 
pay higher prices up to a maximum of $750 to 
writers successful in writing for us on a reasonably 
regular basis. 

“We believe that the writer, as the source of our 
material, is all-important!” 

The last line of the above is very significant and 
I believe presents the attitude of most television 
producers. They have realized the value of the 
writer much sooner than motion picture producers 
did in the early days of film history. 

I believe the above will give some of the high- 
lights in regard to the markets for television 
scripts—in all the fields: television film produc- 
tions, network shows, and independent TV sta- 
tions. I have only been able to scratch the sur- 
face as a comprehensive survey would mean devot- 
ing an entire issue of Author & Journalist to this 
subject! 

I have a very cheerful quotation to give you in 
closing. It is from Hugh B. Terry, president of 
KLZ-TV, Denver, Colorado: 


“I feel that one of the great potentials in this 
country today is for writers for television. Here is 
an outlet that consumes more oral and visual ma- 
terial in two weeks than Hollywood has heretofore 
turned out in one year, and we all know what a 
problem they have had in getting good writers. 
There is such an enormous demand for such ma- 
terial it is logical the potential is great for those 
who can produce.” 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a sellirig writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you hav: tried ‘systems,’ “‘plans,’’ “‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligation. 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


pts wi 


“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychol 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


; A Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, dail 
outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover 
untapped sources a story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you— 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in 

a: . Wish | had it years ago.” says another of the many 

: us ically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, | have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the 
work as 


ears,’ says the author of a dozen published books. 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1 


CALIFORNIA 
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We Yearn but Never Earn 


By MARGARET BEIDLER 


W' ARE the ships that never went to sea.” 
Someone once wrote a poem about 
those rotting rusty hulks lying in the 
Hudson River unused in World War I. How 
about a poem for us, the writers who never went 
to print? We planned to once, we still dream of 
it, but meanwhile we grow rustier year by year. 

We are the folk who buy the writers’ magazines 
surreptitiously, sneaking them into our bedroom 
like one of the questionable pulps, lest someone 
suspect our weakness. We faithfully read every 
word, taking all the advice of the successful writers 
to heart and emerging tortured by their uncanny 
way of touching on our weak spots, humble and 
abashed by their superior energy and will power, 
yet always with hope blossoming anew under their 
kindly encouragement. 

We are particularly grateful when they say it is 
never too late to begin. We hurry on uncomfort- 
ably when they assert that the true writer needs 
no external stimulus—he writes because he cannot 
help himself. We can help ourselves. 

Besides the satisfaction of basking in the com- 
pany of our distinguished fellow craftsmen, we 
are each month inflamed with new ambition. Per- 
usal of special market lists has the effect of pour- 
ing kerosene on a smouldering but rain-soaked 
log. By the light of the instant flare we see our 
selves successively as greeting card verse writers, 
juvenile experts, trade journalists, and so on 
around the year. Only the too swift arrival of 
the next issue reveals that the kerosene is con- 
sumed and the log still just smolders. 

We are the ones who made A's in English and 
were encouraged by parents, teachers, letter cor- 
respondents, and our own egos to feel that the 
divine spark was practically a conflagration. Take 
my own case, for example. Once, under an apple 
tree at an unbelievably tender age I found mysell 
suddenly singing: 

Robin so dear 

Why don’t you come near 
I will give you a crumb 
Out of my very own bun 
And we will play 

And be very gay. 

From that point on, my life has been colored 
by my being about to become a writer. Nothing 
ever arrived so spontaneously after that first lyric 


outburst, but I sailed blithely through school under 
a reputation for being original, even on examina- 
tion papers. I took up teaching, expecting to de- 
vote my spare time to writing, but what with 
class preparations, compositions to grade, and 
extracurricular sponsorships, | never found the 
spare time, so I abandoned teaching to be true to 
my art. Next I tried secretarying on the theory 
that my leisure would be less encumbered. ‘This 
was partially successful, with a few juvenile stories 
actually accepted and paid for. 

Then I got married. What could be more simple 
than to toss off literature during the long stretches 
between light morning chores and preparation 
for the evening meal? I would settle down to it 
as soon as the bridal newness wore off. But then 
Ellen, Alice, Peter, and Edna arrived inside of 
five years. Even in my most frantic moments I 
knew that they were not an alibi. Nevertheless 
I scarcely composed a line during those five years 
except to enter a soap contest or two and turn 
out a few beautifully cadenced business letters 
for my husband. 

What good then does it do us, this belonging to 
the submerged nine-tenths of the writing profes- 
sion that yearn but never earn? Are we not in a 
constant state of mortification over our failure? 
Ah, yes, but are we not equally in a perpetual state 
of buoyancy over our future triumphs? Mean- 
while there are pleasures in our hare dreams by 
the side of the road. 

Take our daily duties, Naturally we are not 
good housekeepers. Having once conceived a 
poem worthy of publication, we are not likely to 
be unduly concerned about the scrubbing of the 
kitchen linoleum. 

But for accomplishing this and other worthy 
matters nothing is so effective as the urge to 
authorship. Recognized writers say that a blank 
piece of paper and a pencil stir an irresistible 
temptation to write. In us they stir an overpower- 
ing desire to wash windows, 

That done, we rush back, only to be sidetracked 
by the lure of a leaky sock which lay about devoid 
of charm for weeks until we saw that blank paper. 
Having actually seated ourselves at the desk, we 
cannot resist the temptation to pay that old tele- 
phone bill, or we decide to warm up first by 
dashing off a note to a sick friend. 

And so it goes. The paper remains unspotted 


ENVELOPES, LABELS, STIFFENER 


7 going envelopes 7 return envelopes 
(fit 8Y2 by 11 manuscripts flat) 
4 extra-stiff manila folders 
PLUS gummed labels and first class stickers 
Send one dollar to: 
FOLDALOPES 
Box 121, Pleasantville, New York 


DO YOU WANT YOUR WORK PUBLISHED? 
Inexpensive, quality work. 
100 books $49.50 
Your photo on the frontispiece. 
We publish poetry, recipe books, historical pamphlets, etc. 
Individual attention to each manuscript. Write for detalis. 


Banner Publishing Co. 


Box 308 Springfield, Colorado 
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WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing curently in prom publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


“WRITERS HERE'S HOW 


“A WAY of WRITING — To SUCCESS.” 


Then turn 
your words into solid cash. Post paid $1.00. No C.O.D.'s. 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Send stamped 
add 


Read: 


ressed envelope for rates. No obligation. 


Helen D. Schultz 
23 Vintage Ave. (Dept. A.J.) Win 


ston-Salem 


WE WANT CARTOONS! 
Girls - Cheesecake - General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment! 
Pleasant Rejection Slip 
JOKER COMEDY JEST 
270 Park Ave. 


STARE 
New York 17 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 

EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 No. Gordon Street 

Hollywood 38, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 


makes selling writers. Efficient 


Author, constantly selling, 
‘words. Book appraisal, $5. Market 


revison $1.50 a thousan 


sugcestions. Expert typing, 60c a thousand words. No inter- 
views. 

DARRELL L. RIDGEWAY 
1320 Stout St. Denver 4, Colo. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 


your books published—not just printed. There is a 
difference. All other book prices in line with the above. 
Complete plant. 20 years’ experience; 650 tities. Nationa, 
advertising and publicity. Write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 


Books and Authors you will treasure 
3233 McKinney Ave. 


Have 


, Texas 


TYPING SERVICE 
If it can be typed, I'll type it. 


job too small. Typed to your specifications. 
able Rates. 


Helen H. Baker 


No job too large; no 
Reason- 


50 Fairmount Ave. 
Hampstead, Md. 


but we have tricked ourselves into the zestful per- 
formance of many a tedious task. 


On the monetary side, being our kind of writer 
is a pleasant form of insurance. If the bottom 
should drop out of our husbands’ professions, we 
could always dig up that buried talent to rescue 
the family budget. Here the successful writers 
are annoyingly unanimous in assuring us of our 
error. They boast of their early rejection slips and 
warn us of the long unpaid apprenticeship that 
everyone must serve. We know they are right but 
there are those marvelous stories: Poe's prize- 
winning story on the edge of starvation; Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth written to meet doctors’ 
bills; authors of first-novel best sellers . . . 


All were good and experienced writers long be- 
fore the spectacular occurred, but still the false 
impression lingers. So to our other joys we add 
the comfort of security from future disasters. 


Our enjoyment of literature, good and bad, is 
intensified. The good because we recognize it as 
something we ourselves might have approached 
had we tried our hand at it. The bad, because 
we are certain we could have done better. 

But our real reward is the added richness we get 
out of living. Every experience is doubled. To 
the immediate joy or sorrow is added the satisfac- 
tion or consolation that this too is grist for that 
mill which is some day to begin turning. Even 
the annoyances, the worries, the exasperating en- 
counters of daily life are transformed into usable 
material. We may not be getting anything writ- 
ten down but we comfort ourselves that we are 


storing up emotions to be “recollected in tran- 
quility.” 
Is our muteness incurable? Not necessarily. 


What we need is a deadline. We frankly suspect 
those professional writers who lament this editorial 
torture. Just let an editor command us to have our 
copy ready by the 16th of October! In our student 
days we could produce a sonnet, an essay modeled 
on Macaulay, an epic drama, just so long as it was 
due in the professor's ofhce by Tuesday at 10 a.m. 
We sweated over it, tearing up innumerable false 
starts, loathing our latest effort, and knowing that 
perfection lay only a few hours away, but to 
meet that deadline we copied the last wretched 
draft and chucked it under his door. The profes- 
sor, knowing nothing of the bigger fish that got 
away, was agreeably surprised to get anything at 
all and tacked on the aforementioned A. 


HIS, then, is our dilemma. Writers’ magazines 

cordially extend a helping hand but what we 
need is a threatening boot. Trained to meet dead- 
lines we are confronted now only by the deadlines 
of diapers, diets, and dishes. 

The successful writer supplies his own discipline, 
setting aside a definite time for writing which is 
to be inviolable. We do the same but the definite 
time is always tomorrow, when the washing will 
be out of the way, or next month when the child- 
ren will be over the chicken pox. 

Oh, for a deadline . . . a deadline as urgent, 
compelling, and howlingly audible as the deadline 
for the baby’s 6 o'clock bottle. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Books that Will 
Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply 
any of these books at the published price post- 
paid. Send order with remittance to Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


‘Try AND Ger Ir PustisnHep, by Charis Miley. 107 
pp. William-Frederick for Neptune Co. $2. 
“What You Should Know if Your Rejection Slip 

Is Showing” is the subtitle of this highly amusing 

book on the ways—and eccentricities—of authors, 

critics, agents, and publishers. After a spoofing 
history of printing and publishing, Mr. Miley dis- 
cusses the current situation entertainingly and 
realistically. Cartoons by Adri Ames and Jeremy 
Ganger make wonderful illustrations. 


SCIENCE-FicTION HANbBOOK, by L. Sprague de 

Camp. 328 pp. Hermitage. $3.50. 

This, the latest addition to Hermitage House's 
Professional Writers Library, is a must for writers 
of science fiction. The author presents a history of 
the field plus a current picture of it, (with sketches 
of editors and writers) , then goes into the plotting, 
writing, and marketing of imaginative fiction. 

If you read Mr. de Camp’s brilliant article in 
the August Author & Journalist, you know how 
fascinating and sensible is his writing. His book 
offers much of suggestion to fictionists in all fields. 


Poetry Is a Sound Track 


[Continued from Page 14| 

his poem, he is likely to give us a conclusion or 
thought that may be directly stated, without any 
imagery or figures of speech. 

You can reread Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
to see what I mean. You don’t, of course, have to 
make a formula of it and write all your own poems 
the same way. You may sometimes write a poem 
that is just a metaphor or just a vivid bit of 
imagery. But the threefold poem which offers a 
thought or sentiment to the mind or moral sense, 
vivid imagery to the senses, and poetically interest- 
ing figures, images, or phrases to the poetic imag- 
ination—this type of poem has stood the test of a 
great deal of time. 

Caution: Do not imitate old forms of speech— 
such as doth, hath, thee, ere, o'er. 

We have not exhausted the subject of how to 
write poetry. But a few of the most important 
elements, handled well, will get you further than 
the trickier: things. So, cultivate your thoughts, 
have something to say. Avoid hackneyed rhymes 
by being interesting. Keep your rhythm from laps- 
ing into prose or into doggerel; choose and ar- 
range words with an ear for how they sound to- 
gether, give your readers some good images and 
figures of speech. Do not carry any of these out 
as far as they might be carried, lest you become 
tedious. 

Goodbye, and good writing! 


OctoprrR, 1953 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


NOVELS — Reading and report $5 
Novels marketed. 


Criticism, editing, revision of fiction 
or non-fiction, any length. 


GHOSTWRITING 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by the world- 
famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced 
NOW! Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C-2 


Chicago 47, itl. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


One Poem, One Dollar. 


The M Address) Greenwood, Indiana 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our par oy 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POITRY CLINIC 
Roseburg, Oregon 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 
POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAM, Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Foetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c¢ a copy. 


2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dalles 8, Texas 


Solicits articles, poetry, and book reviews on such subjects as 
psychology, religion, medicine, and psychiatry. Only experi- 
enced writers needed. Articles and poetry paid for by ar- 
rangement with the ecitor, Dr. Henry Picola. 


VESPERS 


P. O. Box 202 Kenilworth, I. 


THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Has it sold yet? We'll be pleased to read manuscripts, 
facts & fiction for the publishing market. Inquiries 
invited. 


CARLSON WADE, Literary Agency 
| 516 Fifth Avenue lg: 6, N. Y. 
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“Al has a new approach—he’s publishing his 
collection of unusual rejection slips.’ 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 

Topeka, Kanses 

| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 

_...$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


2.0 Million Markets 
for Poetry 


By H. COLEMAN 


VER 21% million new poetry markets are open- 

ing up each year, yet almost no poets are 

tapping this vast reservoir of dollar bills. Indeed, 

the lament is long and loud about the few sales 
opportunities and the terrific competition! 

There are around 7,000 babies born each day 
in the U.S.A. Each family is a potential market. 
Ihe name of the child, date of birth, and name 
and address of the parents are usually given in 
“Births” in the daily paper. 

Simply write a short poem of four or five stanzas, 
with four lines to a stanza, commemorating the 
birth of the child. This, then, can be mailed to 
the head of the house with a letter suggesting that 
if they like the poem a dollar bill in the return 
mail will be appreciated. 

Of course you won't sell all of your efforts. But 
you'll be surprised. I was. I had a flow of dollar 
bills arriving in all the mails! You don’t have to be 
a poet of the first water, either. I'm a miserable 
one; but the competition is non-existent, and the 
{amily eager to buy the special verse commemorat- 
ing a very special event. 

I've also applied the idea to group efforts, writ- 
ing a stanza or two to commemorate a special 
event like an old timers’ reunion or the winning 
of a football championship. With a photograph, 
I've sold as many as 20 copies of the same poem. 
And everybody was happy! 

Don’t ever say that poetry can’t be sold or that 
the market is small. The market is unlimited! It 
is a tree growing in a fabulous land. On it are 
over 214 million twigs each one bearing a dollar 
bill and each year it bears anew. The fruit is yours 
to harvest. 

When you do write that extra special poem, 
you can send it out to bring in a fat—anyway, 
fairly fat—check. In the meantime, you can have a 
lot of fun, gain experience and reputation, and 
make money, too. Even if you aren’t a poet, the 
experience and practice are valuable. As Mr. 
Derleth says in one of his published articles, 
“practice in poetry strengthens prose.” 


POETRY DAY 


Poetry Day, October 15, will be observed 
throughout the United States. 

As previously anounced, a number of 
societies and individuals have offered special 
prizes in honor of the day. In many cities 
and towns there will be public programs. 
More schools than ever before will observe 
the day this year. Various newspapers will 
devote space to work by local or regional 
poets. 

Poetry Day offers poets and readers of 
poetry an opportunity to make their com- 
munities poetry-conscious. 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 


8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28t]. of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, 


advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 


Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


THE WRITING OF FICTION changes as time goes on, and 
he who writes must keep up with new developments. You 
have never yet read anything with so much of inwordness, 
of new, principles, as RHYTHM 
a aaa R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Den- 
ver, Co 


OLD COPIES AUTHOR & JOURNALIST—1945 through 1951: 
20c each. B. Ball, Haysi, Va. 


IT HAPPENED—A top slick bought my story out of the 
slush pile! If you’ve ever thought editors weren't human 
read the. four delightful, heart-warming letters which 
a famous Fiction Editor wrote to me, on unknown free- 
lancer! I'll also tell you Why | Thank Heaven For the 
Pulps; How | Wrote a Short Short In One Day That 
Sold For $1000.—and many other things of interest to 
—.. — You will be amused hope)—! know 
= be encouraged. $1.00 postpaid. V. Laughlin, 

x 737, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


—_o— 


Ambrose Bierce. 
Angeles, "5125. 
—_o— 


the Collaborator of 
South Oxford, Los 


CATHARINE BARRETT—St: Analysis forms for the use of 
the Writer in checking and criticizing his story manuscri: 
—Based on the structural techniques as described in A&J 
articles. Complete in folder—$1.25. = from Barrett, 
430 Mapleton Avenue, Boulder, Co 


—_o— 


AUTHOR'S — under a reasonable plan. Send for 
Big A tain Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 


Colo. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as 
they lost, 25¢ October, 1952 (Little 

2 (Trade (Business) Journals.) 

zines). April, 1953 (Poetry, including light verse). May, 

1953 (Comics). June, 1953 (Travel and Farm). July, 1953 

(Handy Market List). August, 1953 (Greeting Cards, Ploys, 

Syndicates). September, (Specialized Magazines). 

Send 25c¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR AND JOUR- 


NALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, 
Konsas. 


MARKETS 
solicited. Forrest Miller, 


ORIGINAL humorous anecdotes 
522 Raub, Easton, Pa. 


GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS.” 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


Send dime to Pattillo 


copy. Market Letter.” Box 


LoHabra, Colif 


$10 A WEEK Instructions and markets sent 
for 25c. Charles e, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE BOOK “505 Successful Businesses.” Work 
Expect something Odd! Pecific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 
HOW TO TURN HUMOR into Cosh, details $1.00. Lew 
Fleming, Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Ocroper, 1953 


typists, miay use display . 


SERVICES 


NOW! STAND-BY COPYHOLDER soves eyes, erro 
Free literature. Only $5.95 postpaid. Write 
Box 777E, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE WRITERS—Send for free writer's kit 
on building with x ny er _ ideas for do-it-yourself pro- 
jects. Free i} t bi and other per- 
sonal services on segues. Publis. Relations Department, 
Masonite Corporation, 111 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, IIlinois. 


$3-$10 HOURLY in Research Work. Send age ad- 
dressed envelope. Sterling, Great Neck 11, N. Y. 


—o— 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING reveals about you may take 
a half day to dictate, and it cannot be done for 50c¢ 
nor $5.00 but send me a page of your writing, and 
$2.00 and I'll give you more than your money’s wo 
1 have more students who are actually using grapho 
analysis effectively than any other person in America 


See “Who Knows—and What.” Bunker, 637 W. La- 
Deney Dr., Ontario, Calif. 
MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your 1.00. 
Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board. F. Cunningham, 


Brookside Rood, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 26. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


KNOW YOURSELF! Understand your friends. Send a sample 
of handwriting and $1.00 to Barbara Denbrook, 5231 
Windsor Ct., Phoenix, Arizona. 

—_—o— 

RESEARCH = Your questions on any subject answered 
through authentic at rates. Bryan A. 
Piercy, 1091 South 5th Street, Olean, New York. 

— — 
TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction course b 


mail 
in the Catholic — No obligation. Write CATHOLIC 
1ETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 St., 


—_—o— 


IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 
West 91, New York 24, N. 


WASH YOUR LUNGS! A unique and effective method to 
rid yourself once and for all of common colds, smoker's 
cough and cotarrh. Send $1.00 to M. Dunkel, 4191 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


ABC SHORTHAND 
Zinman. 215 A 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 8109-1A klipatric 
je, 


PERSONALS 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES: Hundreds of jobs, businesses, 
farms, groves, homes. Free details! Florida Opportunity 
Bulletin, Box 456-AJ, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 

YOU CAN READ FACES—if you have the controlling secret! 
The key is yours in gy omen booklet, “How Your Face 
Betrays You.” Only $1. Personality Guiid, 4002 6th Ave., 
Brooklyn 32. N. Y. 


“X-RAY MIND.” Dangerous power over others. (Krishnara 
course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krishnar Institute, 1912 
Lincoin-Park-West, J-10, Chicago 14. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club al 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ad compati ible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast ship. Bai. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVA = 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


= 
— 
— 
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Does your manuscript have 


book club prospects? 


You'll never know until it’s published. That’s why it pays, 
as one literary agent has said, “to break your neck to get 
into print.” 


When Dr. L. E. C. Joers’ absorbing religious novel, THou 
ArT Perer, was being prepared for publication, as soon as 
the first galley proofs were ready, our aggressive subsidiary 
department went to work. Results? In June, 1953, Concordia 
Book Club announced the selection of THou Art PETER for 
distribution to its members. 


AND NOW ... 


The National Travel Club, through its publication, TRAvEL 
MAGAzInE (circulation 125,000), recently announced the 
choice of Dr. E. Allen Petersen’s fabulous book, HUMMEL 
HUMMEL, as its selection for September, 1953. 


To our knowledge, no other cooperative publisher has 
achieved the honor of top selection by a leading book club. 


Hummel Hummel is the September 
selection of the Travel Book Club. 


Now, 


Vantage Press has done it TWICE! 


Looking For A Book Publisher? 


Here’s whattodo .. . 


Does your book have subsidiary possibilities? Would 
it make a good reprint? Would magazines or news- 
papers want to use parts of it? Would it sell to the 
book clubs, the movies, radio or TV? You'll never 
know until your book gets published and is on the 
market. That’s why it’s so important to get into print. 


Even if you’ve been snowed under with rejection 
slips, don’t be discouraged. Remember, the two books 
discussed above, and many, many other fine works, 
were once rejected by commercial publishers who 
couldn't afford to take chances on new, unknown au- 
thors. If you have faith in your book, and are looking 
for a publisher, be sure to learn about Vantage’s un- 
usual program for producing, promoting and distribut- 
ing your book. 


Vantage Press would like to see creative work of 
every type — fiction, non-fiction and poetry. We'd like 
to see even those manuscripts that have been rejected 
by other publishers. 


Learn more about the cooperative plan that has 
worked so well for so many Vantage authors. Write 


for our 24-page illustrated brochure, To THE AUTHOR 
IN SEARCH OF A PUBLISHER. It’s free. Mail the coupon 
below, or send a postcard to Barbara Baxter, Dept. 
BB3, Vantage Press Inc. 120 West 31 St. New York 1. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB3, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 


| If on the West Coast, write: | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB3, 

6356 Hollywood Blivd., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24-page, illustrated 
brochure, To The Author in Search of A Publisher, which 
explains how | can have my book published. 


ins 
‘ 
‘ 


LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vantage Press invites monu- 
scripts of merit from literary agents. On all such mss. 
accepted and published under our cooperative plan, it is 
our regular practice to pay the agent ten per cent of 
contract price. Inquiries invited. 


: i 
= 


